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MUSIC TRACING PAPER 
AND PRINTING SERVICE 


For the reproduction of small or large quantities of music 


manuscript. 


From an original prepared in black drawing ink on tracing 
paper already printed with the five line staff we can make 
any number of prints by means of our Unax Dyeline 


Process. 


We shall be pleased to send further particulars on 


request. 


HALL HARDING LTD. 


Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE, DACRE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBEY 7141 
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a RECORD LIBRARY 


A 
aN FOR THE MUSIC LOVER AND 
MI ST RECORD COLLECTOR 


Borrow the pick of the best L/Ps to play AT HOME—ON YOUR 
OWN GRAMOPHONE. 


@ ic costs (approximately) 1/- per week each L/P borrowed. 

@ Return of Post Changing Service—YOU choose how often. 

@ You can purchase new L/Ps (MINT—UNPLAYED) from us and change 
Library records at the same time—POST FREE 


The Unique Library Packing brings your purchase to you AS IT LEFT 
THE FACTORY, 


@ Special arrangements enable Music Clubs and Gramophone Societies to 
use the Library when planning programmes. 


You can borrow from one to six records at a time 


For full details send s.a.e. (14d) to— 
THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY 
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A SELECTION FROM THE 
EXTENSIVE DECCA REPERTOIRE OF 


COMPLETE OPERAS ON LP. 


AipA (Verdi) 
Tebaldi/Stignani/Monaco/Caselli 
Chorus & Orchestra of 
L*Accademia di Sta. Cecilia/Erede 
LXT 2735-7 

LA BOHEME (Puccini) 
Tebaldi/Gueden/Prandelli 
Inghilleri/Chorus & Orchestra of 
L*Accademia di Sta. Cecilia/Erede 
LXT 2622-3 

MADAMA BUTTERFLY (Puccini) 
Tebaldi/Rankin/Campora 

Chorus & Orchestra of 
L*Accademia di Sta. Cecilia/Erede 
LXT 2638-40 

Tosca (Puccini) 
Tebaldi/Campora/Mascherini 
Chorus & Orchestra of 
L’Accademia di Sta. Cecilia/Erede 
LXT 2730-1 

PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 
Petrella/Monaco/Palma/Poli 
Protti/Chorus & Orchestra of 
L*Accademia di Sta. Cecilia/Erede 
LXT 2845-6 

DIE FLEDERMAUS (J. Strauss) 
Gueden/Wagner/Dermota/Patzak 
Vienna Chorus & Vienna Phil. 
Orchestra/Krauss LXT 2550-1! 
L’HEURE ESPAGNOLE (Ravel) 
Danco/Hamel/Derenne/Rehfuss 
Vessiéres 

Suisse Romande/Ansermet LXT2828 





PARSIFAL (Wagner) 
Médl/Wingassen/London/Weber, 
Uhde/Bayreuth Festival Chorus & 
Orchestra/Knappertsbusch 

LXT 2651-6 


DIE MEISTERSINGER (Wagner) 
Gueden/Treptow/Schoeffler 
Dénch/Vienna Chorus & Vienna 
Phil. Orchestra/ 

Knappertsbusch LXT 2659-64 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 
(Debussy) 
Danco/Mollet/Rehfuss 
Suisse Romande/Ansermet 
LXT 2711-4* 


CARMEN (Bizet)) 

Juyol/Micheau/de Luca 
Giovanetti Chorus & Orchestra of 
L’Opéra-Comique/ Wolff 

LXT 2615-7 


LAKME (Delibes) 
Robin/Collart/Lemaitre/de Luca/ 
Jansen/Borthayre/Chorus & 
Orchestra of L°Opéra-Comique/ 
Sébastian 

LXT 2738-40 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
(Mascagni) 
Nicolai/Didier/Ane!li/Monaco/ 
Protti/Chorus & Orchestra/Ghione 
LXT 2928-9 


*Decca translation booklets are available at various prices 
(from 1/- to 4/6) for all recordings except Pelléas et Meélisande. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S,W.9. 
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RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. Od. 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to Ss. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records, 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12” record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements — it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge 2s. 0d.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June 15th - July 15th, 1955 
THE HAGUE-SCHEVENINGEN-AMSTERDAM 


LA SCALA, MILAN 
ROSSINI: ‘L’ITALIANA IN ALGERI’ 

Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini Producer: Franco Zeffirelli 

Giulietta Simionato, Mafalda Masini, Eugenia Ratti, Enrico Campi, Marcello Cortis, 
Mario Petri, Cesare Valletti. June 24, 26, 28, July 1, 3, 5 

THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP. 

BRITTEN: ‘THE TURN OF THE SCREW’ 

Conductor: Benjamin Britten Producer: Basil Coleman 

Joan Cross, Olive Dyer, Arda Mandikian, Jennifer Vyvyan, Peter Pears 

July 8, 11, 13, 15 

















THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
TCHAIKOWSKY: ‘EUGEN ONEGIN’ 
Conductor: Alexander Krannhals Producer: Peter Sharoff 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Cora Canne Meyer, Jo van de Meent, Lidy van der Veen, 
Theo Baylé, Guus Hoekman, Ramon Vinay June 15, 17, 21, 23 
MOZART: ‘LE NOZZE D! FIGARO’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Abr. van der Vies 
Cora Canne Meyer, Hilde Zadek, Scipio Colombo, August Gschwend, Frans Vroons 
June 25, 28, 30, July 4 








MOZART: ‘DON GIOVANNI’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Abr. van der Vies 
Suzanne Danco, Nel Duval Hilde Zadek, Jos Burcksen, Scipio Colombo, Guus, 
Hoekman, Fritz Ollendorff, Chris Scheffer, Frans Vroons July 7, 9, 15 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
ns THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
THE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
Conductors : Eduard van Beinum, Carlo Maria Giulini, Paul Klecki, Otto Klemperer, 
Alexander Krannhals, Pierre Monteux, Willem van Otterloo, William Steinberg, 





George Szell 
Soloists include: Claudio Arrau, Leon Fleisher, Clara Haskil, piano; Herman 
Krebbers, Theo Olof, violin June 15, 16, 23, 25, 29, 30, July 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 14, 15 


ome THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA cee 
Conductors: Szymon Goldberg, Felix de Nobel 
Soloists include: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Szymon Goldberg 
June 17, 18, 22, 24, July 12, 13 
THE NEW YORK CITY BALLET 
Artistic Direction: George Balanchine June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
ame THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, Stratford on-Avon=m— 
‘KING LEAR’ and ‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’ 
with Peggy Ashcroft and John Gielgud July 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16 
am=CHORAL CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS, CHAMBER MUSiCom= 
Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from 
GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD., 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 2131 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
acinneceaksvenbhnieniiebenbatmesnanin and all Branches ee ee an ae 
Apply for full details to the HOLLAND FESTIVAL OFFICES, 
30 Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel.: The Hague 558700-558701 
5 Emmaplein, Amsterdam-Z. Tel.: 722245-723320 
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Royal Opera House Covent Garden 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


DES RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


Ist Cycle 
May 10th, 14th, 19th, 27th 
2nd Cycle 
June 8th, 10th, 14th, 17th 
Conductor: RUDOLF KEMPE 


and 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Ist Performance May 4th 


LA BOHEME AIDA 
TROILUS & CRESSIDA 


Information and prices from the Box Office (COV 1066), 
open March 15th for subscription bookings 
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GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


JUNE 8tH I9§§ JULY 26TH 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


Artistic Director : General Manager : 
CARL EBERT MORAN CAPLAT 
W. A. Mozart 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO =- DON GIOVANNI 
G. Rossini 

IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA - LE COMTE ORY 
I. Strawinsky 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


Tickets and Information from:— 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
23 Baker Street, W.1 (WEL 0572) or usual Agents 
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presents a magnificent complete 
recording of 


DONIZETTTS 
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LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
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sung in Italian 


Enrico Ashton ANSELMO COLZANI (baritone) 
Lucia DOLORES WILSON (soprano) 
Edgardo GIANNI PoGGI (tenor) 
Arturo Bucklaw Mario CARLIN (tenor) 
Raimondo Bidebent SILvIO MAIONICA (bass) 
Alisa Ese T1c0Zz1 (mezzo-soprano) 
Normanno GUGLIELMO FAzZINI (tenor) 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE OPERA Dr MILANO 
Conducted by FRANCO CAPUANA 


3-12” records ULP 9232 - 1/3 


Please send for Catalogue giving 
Full Details of 33 Complete Operas 
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THE NIXA RECORD CO. LIMITED, 66, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 2291 
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CITY OPERA CLUB 


presents 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Some of the late Christopher Benn's 
suggestions on production are being adopted. 
TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


Commercial Street, London, E.1 
April 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd. 
Full details from Mrs. Dempster, 7 Ravenna Road, $.W.15 (Putney 1418) 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 














THE IL 
BARBER + RIGOLETTO . TROVATORE 
OF SEVILLE 
LA CAVALLERIA I 
BOHEME ~- RUSTICANA - PAGLIACCI 
THE TALES OF 


CARMEN - HOFFMANN ~:~ FAUST 
DON GIOVANNI . TANNHAUSER 


March 28 for one week Gaumont Theatre CHESTER 
April 4 for one week Gaumont Theatre DONCASTER 
April 11 for one week Gaumont Theatre PRESTON 
April 18 for two weeks Opera House BELFAST 


The Carl Rosa Trust Limited works in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 





RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Monday, |8th April 1955 at 7.30 p.m. 


In the Gracious Presence of H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of KENT 


1. R. MAXWELL presents 


A Gala World Premiére in aid of 


The English Opera Group 
of 


MOZART’S 


DON GIOVANNI 


A film presentation in colour of a special performance 
during the Salzburg Festival in 1954 


LISA DELLA CASA ERNA BERGER 
ELIZABETH GRUMMER WALTER BERRY 
ANTON DERMOTA OTTO EDELMANN 
DESZO ERNSTER CESARE SIEPI 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


Directed and produced by Dr. Paul Czinner 
for 
Harmony Films Ltd. 


Only tickets now available: 
5 gns., 3gns., 2gns., and 1 gn., 
From J. H. Lawrie, Esq. 
3 Soho Square, W.1. Tel.: GER 4234 
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ARLECCHINO 


The 1954 Glyndebourne Production 











Drawing by Peter Rice who designed the Glyndebourne Production 


IAN WALLACE - KURT GESTER 
GERAINT EVANS - FRITZ OLLENDORFF 
ELAINE MALBIN - MURRAY DICKIE 
GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA e 
conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD 


ALP 1223 


“HIS MASTER'S CE” 





333 p.p.m. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (REC ORD DIV.) + 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST. » LONDON W.1 
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OPERA 


(Founded by the EArt oF HAREWoop) 


Vol 6 No 4 APRIL 1955 


Editor : HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
Assistant Editor : ANDREW PORTER 


Associate Editors : PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE, 
WILLIAM MANN, CECIL SMITH, 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Contents 


Cover: Emma Calvé as Fanny Legrand in 
Massenet’s ‘Sapho’ 
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Comment 


Unlike the French culinary and cinematic arts, French opera and French 
singing are not today held in universal admiration. The taste is for Italian 
and German opera, and for loud voices. Even most of our critical colleagues 
display an air of condescension to much French operatic music: ‘By all 
rules of good taste, Massenet’s Manon is an opera at which noses should show 
an upward turn,” wrote one of our senior critics recently; while even such a 
confirmed francophile as our own contributor, Desmond Shawe-Taylor, feels 
constrained to write about ‘Gallic steam-whistles.. And it was not really 
so very long ago that most singers went to Paris to perfect their vocal art! 

All of this is rather distressing, for there was a time when both French 
opera and French singers enjoyed the greatest popularity in this country. 
Until the 1880°s, French opera generally meant performances of Giulietta e 
Romeo and Faust e Margherita, as Gounod’s two works were known at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and of course the grand operas of Meyerbeer, all 
performed by mostly Italian casts. It was Sir Augustus Harris who really 
brought French opera into favour in London, and in 1889 Giulietta e Romeo 
became Roméo et Juliette with Melba and the de Reszkes; then during the 
next few years he produced Manon, Werther and La Navarraisse, sung by 
artists that included Calvé, Alvarez, Lasalle and Plancon. After Harris's 
death, the artistic and musical direction of Covent Garden was, for a few 
years, in the hands of no less a person than André Messager; and in the 
years before the first world war, Louise, Pelléas et Mélisande and Samson et 
Dalila enjoyed a great vogue; while Dalmores, Journet, Paul Franz and 
Vanni Marcoux were among the favourite singers of the day. Nor was the 
monopoly all Covent Garden’s, for in 1911 and 1912, Oscar Hammerstein 
offered performances at the Stoll of such operas as Hérodiade, Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame, Don Quichotte, Hoffmann and Quo Vadis. 

Between the wars it was German opera that took pride of place in the 
Covent Garden seasons. Faust, Manon, Thais and Louise were no longer 
regular visitors, and even Carmen only came for four seasons. While the 
two most popular ‘French’ artists were not French, but Belgian, Fernand 
Ansseau and Fanny Heldy. 

In recent years we have heard little French opera in London: there 
were the wonderful performances of Pe//éas et Mélisande in 1949, productions 
of Carmen, Manon and Hoffmann at Covent Garden and Faust, Carmen, 
Werther and The Pearl Fishers at Sadler's Wells. Curiously enough, it has 
been in Manon and The Pearl Fishers that we have heard some of the most 
satisfying vocal performances from our native artists; perhaps this kind of 
elegant music suits them better than the big Verdi or Puccini. Be that as it 
may, the fact still remains that British operagoers have little opportunity 
of hearing and discussing French opera. So we thought that a number of 
OPERA, devoted to a series of articles on this subject, would not come amiss. 

If all this does no more than stimulate an interest in performances of 
Manon and The Pearl Fishers in London, we shall be quite content; but if it 
results in an increased interest in French opera as a whole, then we shall 
be more than happy. H.D.R, 
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Cross-section of the Paris Opéra 


Opera in France 


Some Facts and Figures 
by Tony Mayer 


‘The sight of the guests on the stately staircase was a spectacle in itself. 
However, only the Lord Mayor of London and his retinue in their red and 
gold costumes could really match the splendid setting.” Thus wrote Albert 
de la Salle after the grand opening of the Paris Opéra on January 5, 1875. 
And eighty years later an official memorandum said: ‘To erect such a vast 
and sumptuous palace one would first need one hundred years of complete 
social and international peace. . .” 

Is it because the splendour of the Paris Opera House is so overwhelming? 
Is it perhaps on the other hand because anything that happens in Paris 
overshadows whatever takes place in the provinces? For many years and 
for most people, opera in France has solely been associated with l‘Opéra de 
Paris, and l’Opéra de Paris has mainly meant a building of unusual proportions 
and fantastic lavishness. 

Here are a few figures taken at random: Building—north to south, 500 
ft; east-west 320 ft; height 200 ft from the ground level to Apollo’s lyre at 
the top of the building. Stage height—to the upper flies, 120 ft; depth 90 ft; 
width (including the wings) 180 ft. There are 2,531 doors, and the 6,319 
steps in the building (not including the ladders) would rise to a total height 
of 3,000 ft. The cyclorama weighs 22 tons. 250 miles of electrical wiring, 
25 miles of steel ropes, 500 tons of metal scaffolding were used when the 
Stage was modernized in 1936-37. 
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Serge Lido 
The final tableau in the new production of ‘The Magic Flute’ at the Paris Opéra 


The Opéra took twelve years to build and cost 50 million gold francs. A 
fantastic amount. But Paris did not grumble: ‘Gold attracts gold,’ wrote a 
journalist “That which has been thrown in profusion out of all the windows 
by M. Garnier will flow back through the box office. And the great capital 
will only have cause to congratulate itself on as good an investment as this.” 
That was eighty years ago. The Second Empire had left to the Third Republic 
the largest—and most costly—operatic building in the world. It had to be 
maintained and it had to be run. But whereas from the start the full responsi- 
bility of the State for the maintenance of the building itself was established 
and agreed upon, the running of the ‘business’ itself has undergone many 
changes, both administrative and financial. As for the amount of the 
subsidy, it remained practically unchanged at around three-quarters of a 
million francs from 1800 to 1925. But since then the increase has been 
practically vertical. Finally, on January 14, 1939, a law established the 
present régime and created—the ‘Réunion des Théatres Lyriques Nationaux’. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law, a single general administrator 
directs both the French National Operas (Opéra and Opéra-Comique) in 
the name of the State and under the direct authority of the Minister of National 
Education. The ‘Réunion’ is now a financially autonomous corporation 
with legal capacity. Its funds are public funds, allocated every year by 
parliamentary vote. But the entire staff is engaged and works under the 
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conditions existing in private enterprise. Thus administrative necessities 
and artistic preoccupations are more or less reconciled. The artistic direction 
is in the hands of the administrator, who is, however, not entirely free in his 
selection of works. At the Opéra two-thirds of the works performed must 
be French. Moreover, every year, two new French works (lasting at least 
three hours in all) must be presented. Finally the Opéra must revive at least 
one work which has not been performed for at least ten years. At the 
Opéra-Comique three programmes entirely composed of new French works 
must be performed. And one work at least must be revived. The Opéra 
must put on at least 200 performances, the Opéra-Comique 300, every year. 

For this the administrator received for 1954 a grant of roughly £1 million 
divided in the proportion of 60 per cent. and 40 per cent. between the Opéra 
and the Opéra-Comique. The amount may seem fantastic. However, it 
must be borne in mind that between them the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique 
have a staff of nearly 1,500. As many as 170 orchestral players, 160 chorus 
singers, 76 soloists, 125 dancers and eight conductors are under contract 
to the ‘Réunion’. The payment of the pensions alone imposes enormous 
demands on the budget. And one must always bear in mind the great expense 
that the cleaning, heating, guarding those two buildings (one so vast—the 
other so badly planned) entail. 

In fact, the total budget of the ‘Réunion’ is approximately £1,800,000. 
In 1954 the income through sale of seats was £525,000 (an advance of 
£165,100 on 1952). The gap is filled by outside activities and supplementary 
estimates. 

The necessity of narrowing this gap has prompted the present administrator 
to put on shows likely to have the widest possible popular appeal. When 
in 1953 M. Lehmann first presented Les Indes Galantes it seemed a most risky 
venture. How would the public react to an entire evening of Rameau, even 
so lavishly produced? As it was, Les Indes Galantes turned out to be a success: 
in spite of increased prices its production costs have been covered many 
times; during its 150 performances there has never been one empty seat in 
the house. One understands that M. Lehmann should be tempted to put on 
Les Indes as often as possible. All the same, during 1954 sixteen major operas 
have been performed. Here they are roughly in order of popularity: 

Les Indes Galantes; Obéron; La Flite Enchantée (first performed, December 
24); Faust; Jeanne au Bicher; Roméo et Juliette; Rigoletto; Thais; Samson 
et Dalila; Lohengrin; La Traviata; Le Vaisseau Fantéme; Boris Godunov; 
Otello; Le Roi d’Ys; Parsifal. 

Paris is the capital of France, but Paris is not France. This, in the field 
of opera, has become increasingly true since the war. First in 1946, under 
the impulsion of Pierre Bourdan, then Minister of Arts and Letters, a consider- 
able effort was made to ‘decentralize’ French cultural life. Second the 
spreading fashion of artistic festivals caused opera to flourish in places 
never before associated with lyric drama. True, the ‘mouvement de 
décentralisation artistique’ was less successful in the field of opera than in 
that of the straight theatre. The reason of course is financial ; much vaster 
sums are needed to support opera than drama. A scheme was, neverthetess, 
evolved in 1947 by which the State guaranteed half the deficit of any provincial 
opera house, provided the other half was covered without state subsidy. 
But the maximum amount which could be granted to each house was £12,000. 
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Serge Lido 
A scene from M. Lehmann’s ‘Magic Flute’ production at the Paris Opéra 





This amount was slightly increased in subsequent years but—as stringent 
artistic and administrative conditions were attached to the grant—provincial 
opera houses gradually ceased to avail themselves of the offer. At present 
only Marseilles, Bordeaux and Toulouse benefit by the ‘Bourdan grants’. 
In all, the State devotes £160,000 a year to help opera in the provinces, one 
half to cover the deficits, the other to put on new works and help exchanges 
of companies or visits to other provincial towns. 

In fact, Opera in the French provinces is mostly a municipal affair—as 
can be seen in the following table (in thousands of pounds) : 


Income Contri- 
(sale of State bution 
Budget tickets, Subsid) of 
etc.) Borough 
Lyon 
(Paul Camerlo) (*) ae ie (') (') 0 102 
Marseille 
(Michel Leduc) - a 240 (‘) (') & 
Bordeaux (1949) 
(Roger Lalande) ig on 135 45 14 76 
Strasbourg 
(Pierre Deloser) = id 217 80 20 117 
Muthouse ... ; “= =. 115 39 16 60 


(‘) Not available. 
(*) At the Lyon Opera the General Manager is personally responsible for any 
loss incurred. > 
It would however be a mistake to assume that only the big cities put on 
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Opera. In Avignon, for instance (a town of less than 60,000 inhabitants, 
there is a permanent Opera giving three performances a week, one opéra, 
one opera comique, one operette. It is subsidized by the municipality. 
In 1953 it gave a complete and highly successful cycle of The Ring. 

The taste of opera-goers in the French provinces is obviously rather 
conservative. But whether in order to comply with conditions attached 
to their subsidies, or because of the progressive views of their managers, 
a number of new works have had their first performances (French or world) 
in provincial opera houses. Here are a few examples: 


Strasbourg: 

Judith on a ... Frédéric Adam 1949 World Premiére 
Puck =e ad ... Marcel Delannoy 1949 

Noé ds ... Claude Arrieu 1950 

Hannele Mattern ... Camille Erlanger 1950 

Conte de Noél ... ... Bourbon-Adam 1954/5 ae 

L’ Amour des 3 aiticiasas ... Prokofiev = French Premiére 
L’ Aiglon oF ... [bert-Honegger ‘is Strasbourg Premiére 
Le Consul ... Menotti is 

Marie- Magdeleine ... Massenet 

Mulhouse : 

Roxelane ... été ... Henri Busser 1948 World Premiére 
Rocie on mee ... Maurice Perez 1949 

Jeanne d’ Arc ad ... Paul Bastide 1949 

Wanda . Emile Goué 1950 

Le Rire de Nils Halerius Marcel Landowski 1951 

La Farce du Contrebandier Claude Pascal 1951 

L’ Atlantide a ... Henri Tomasi 1954 

Le Masque Bleu ... ... Fred Raymond 1954/5 Mulhouse Premiére 
Bordeaux: 

L’Homme de Pourpre’ ... Roger Gayral 1949 World Premiére 
La Main de Gloire ... Jean Frangaix 1950 - 

lvan IV... ee ... Georges Bizet 1951/2 a 


Post-war France is no doubt the place where that new monster “The 
Festival’ has been most prolific. Twenty-five festivals were officially 
listed in 1954—there will be 38 in 1955. The most ‘operatic’ of French 
festivals are those of Orange, and Aix-en-Provence. The latter is the only 
festival to have commissioned a new opera: Les Caprices de Marianne 
by Henri Sauguet. But there is no ‘French Opera Group’ to look after 
operas commissioned by its festivals. Les Caprices had two performances: 
the first, the last. It is a great pity because the work is delightful and, 
obviously to put on an opera which is going to be stillborn is not an incentive 
to renew the experience. 

‘Opera in France’—those three words conjure up many other associations: 
the private theatres (Gaité-Lyrique, Mogador), the foreign companies, 
intimate operas, operettas, small or lavishly produced, TV, radio and 
recordings, schools, libraries, les Jeunesses Musicales. The subject is 
vast and space restricted. Only one more word, therefore: a lot of trouble 
is taken about Opera in France. The result may not always be worthy of 
the exalted building which in Paris shelters and symbolizes it. But then the 
mere existence of the Paris Opéra adds an impossible problem to that already 
impossible one which is called—Opera. 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
3—Emma Calvé (1858-1942) 


Between Emma Calvé and her most famous operatic creation there was 
an uneasy relationship. To the great public, more especially in America, 
her name meant Carmen, and almost nothing else: they wanted to see no 
other Carmen, they wanted to see Calvé in no other part. To Carmen she 
owed her world fame; yet in a sense it diminished her. She was too great 
an artist to have been type-cast. 

When asked whether Carmen were not her favourite role, she emphatically 
denied the idea; her favourites, she declared, were ‘Marguerite, Ophelia, 
Juliet, Elsa, Santuzza.’ In the heyday of Melba and Eames, Calvé was 
never asked for her Juliet and seldom for her Marguerite (which Sir Thomas 
Beecham nevertheless recently declared to have been the best in his experience); 
as for her Elsa, how many people now living have seen it? The extent and 
variety of her repertory will surprise many readers. She sang Pamina and 
all three soprano parts in Figaro; she sang in Lakmé, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
La Sonnambula and Le Roi d’Ys, and in three of Bizet’s earlier operas (Pécheurs 
de Perles, Jolie Fille de Perth, Djamileh), as well as in many forgotten old 
pieces, like Félicien David's Lalla Roukh. Massenet wrote two operas, 
La Navarraise and Sapho, specially for her; both were in their day very 
successful, and many lesser composers followed suit; she was also the first 
Suzel in Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz. Besides Gounod’s Marguerite, she 
delighted to sing those of Berlioz and Boito. But all these and more were 
swallowed up, first by Carmen and Santuzza, and then by Carmen alone. 
She became the prisoner of her own success. 

It was doubtless irritation at the restriction of her immense versatility 
that led her, in later days, to occasional outbursts of wilful exaggeration or 
caprice when performing Bizet’s masterpiece. Her eccentricities seem to 
have been histrionic only; Reynaldo Hahn, than whom we need seek no 
better judge, is emphatic about this; ‘she never betrayed the music, as has 
been maintained,’ he wrote: ‘her singing was always of the most perfect 
beauty.” Her gramophone records bear out this assertion. She had the kind 
of temperament which abhorred routine and delighted in bold flights of 
improvisation; and if we compare two of her four recordings of the 
Habanera (the two 12-inch Victors of 1907 and 1916; the first with orchestra, 
the second with piano) we find a marked difference in tempo and mood: 
the later performance (which I prefer) is lighter and faster—gay and flashing 
rather than sultry and languorous. In both, however, there is the same 
scrupulous precision in portamento and ornament, the same quick, sure 
plunge into the chest voice, and (to mention one lovely and characteristic 
detail) the same opening-up of the voice, like a flower, on the upper E natural, 
at the word ‘l'amour’ just before the refrain, when the note is swelled rapidly 
from piano to forte without a hint of thickening or ‘spread’ or “beat*’. At the 
time when the second and better of these two records was made, Calvé was 
approaching the age of sixty. 
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Calvé as Santuzza 











The peculiar fascination of her timbre derives, I think, from its combination 
of absolute steadiness with a rich, glowing colour. This is always rare; in 
the present century perhaps unique. Unwavering soprano voices usually 
incline towards the voix blanche; Calvé’s was luscious, dark, seductive, 
honeyed. Moreover, though of an unmistakable timbre, it was infinitely 
varied: every contemporary critic speaks of the singer’s marvellous skill, 
‘akin to that of Sarah Bernhardt’, in colouring her tone to suit a character 
or a particular phrase. Her range was no less remarkable: it extended, in 
her youth, from A below the stave to the high F of the Queen of the Night. 
Within a semitone or so, Melba’s compass was identical; but Calvé’s range 
can nevertheless be called unique because her lower octave had the power 
and intensity of a contralto; indeed, in Massenet’s Hérodiade she used to 
sing both the soprano and the contralto roles. A thrilling and characteristic 
feature of her singing is the sudden leap from a clear soprano quality to the 
no less clear depths of her voix de poitrine; a remarkable example of this is 
to be heard in her lovely and rare little disc of the famous Provengal folk-song, 
‘O Magali’, which was incorporated in Massenet’s Sapho. At the end of 
‘Voi lo sapete’ she descends to the final phrases with a passionate force 
which would surely satisfy the most exigent Italian audience; but the timbre 
remains free from the coarsening that we have learned to expect at 
such moments. 

Most singers talk—we need not here enquire how correctly—of their three 
registers; Calvé used also to speak of her quatriéme voix. This was rather 
more than the usual prima donna boast. She claims that, while in Rome for 
the premiére of L’ Amico Fritz, she was enormously impressed by the angelic 
singing of the Turkish castrato who was Perosi’s predecessor as Director of 
the Sistine Chapel Choir (Domenico Mustafa, 1829-1912; he is in Grove), 
and in particular by ‘certain curious notes which he called his fourth voice— 
strange, sexless, superhuman, uncanny’. She took lessons from Mustafa, 
who taught her the secret of these ‘heavenly tones’. They are presumably 
the very high floating notes which Calvé could suddenly produce, as though 
from nowhere, and sustain for an extraordinary duration; the most striking 
instance in her records is the octave ascent to an exquisite pianissimo high D 
flat at the end of the folksong ‘Ma Lisette’, a feat which amazes everyone 
who hears it. 

It must not be supposed from all this that Calvé was a stunt singer, a 
prototype of Erna Sack or Yma Sumac. Far from it. One of her teachers 
was Mathilde Marchesi, from whom no doubt she acquired her classic 
evenness of scale and firm mastery of florid technique. The record that 
best demonstrates her powers simply as an entrancing vocalist is “Charmant 
oiseau’ (the so-called ‘Air du mysoli’) from David's Le Perle du Brésil, 
with its flute-accompanied cadenza and ravishing soft flights into the upper 
octave. These are doubtless the passages which Calvé hummed to herself 
during the lunch party so vividly described by Colette in the sketch of which 
a translation follows. Of the two recordings of ‘Charmant oiseau’ the better 
is the one with piano; fortunately it is also the more commonly found. 

Calvé’s recording career, which also suffered from the excessive prominence 
accorded to her Carmen, is less brilliant and varied than it ought to have 
been. The 1902 London records, the first ever made by a world-famous prima 
donna, and evidently the result of a highly temperamental session, are full of 
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whispered injunctions to the pianist, unrehearsed exclamations and so on; 
but they are extremely vivid. With a few exceptions, the Victor recordings 
are also good, but the repertory is disappointing. Even Carmen is not fully 
covered; it is strange that no definitive versions were made of the Séguédille 
or the Card Song. Amusing as it is to hear Calvé sing ‘Oh darkies, ow my 
heart grows weary’, Old Folks at Home (recorded three times!) offers poor 
compensation for the many splendid things we might have had from this 
marvellous artist at the zenith of her powers. On the other hand, the 
Marseillaise, made at the time when she was singing it in aid of allied 
charities, rings out with sensational power and ardour. Shortly after her 
1916 group, she most unfortunately broke with Victor, and a year or two 
later made a long series of Pathé recordings. In these the voice, though 
often mechanically distorted and surrounded by a fiendish din, seems as 
brilliant as ever; some of the material is interesting, notably arias from Offen- 
bach’s La Périchole and Massenet’s Sapho, and songs by Lully, Beethoven, 
Gounod and Reynaldo Hahn. The ‘Casta Diva’ is poor: Norma was never, 
I think, among her parts. 

The strangest of all Calvé’s records—in some respects the strangest record 
ever made—is the ‘Message supréme’ published in a limited edition by the 
Association Frangaise de Gramophilie, and recorded, according to the labei, 
at Montpellier on January 4, 1942, two days before her death. In a voice 
still powerful, and vibrant with emotion, she recites a passage from her 
second book, Sous tous les ciels j'ai chanté (Paris, 1940), in which she tells 
how, by singing the Marseillaise before a vast crowd in New York in 1916, 
she earned for the Lafayette Fund ‘environ cinquante mille dollars; soit, 
cing cent mille francs.’ Then there is a pause, and in a voic? now much 
feebler, yet still absolutely distinct, she adds these words: 





Je vais m’endormir sur la grande mer berceuse, le coeur content d’avoir fait 
mon devoir de bonne petite francaise. Mon grand-pére, l’officer de Napoléon I 
décoré sur le champ de bataille, l’avait fait autrement et plus dangereusement que 
~_— mais—je ne suis qu'une femme . . . Il était temps de partir; je suis 4 bout 
de force. 


know nothing, beyond the printed information, of the circumstances in 
which this extraordinary human document was made. Coldly described, it 
sounds macabre; many wouid call it an unpardonable intrusion. Yet Emma 
Calvé was so utterly and completely an artist that even here the effect she 
creates is not embarrassing, but almost triumphant. In the narrative passage 
she actually sings, with resonant chest tones, the phrase ‘Aux armes, citoyens!’ 
At ‘je ne suis qu’une femme’ the voice breaks—and it might be the subtle touch 
of a great tragedian. Bodily weakness is transfigured by the radiance of the 
creative spirit. ‘Comme le corps sait dignement vieillir quand une ame le 
soutient!’ 





Don Giovanni Film. The world premiére of a complete film version of Don 
Giovanni will take place at the Royal Festival Hall on April 18. The film was 
made during last year’s Salzburg Festival and the cast is, with one exception, that 
of last summer’s performances, namely: Elisabeth Griimmer, Lisa della Casa 
(instead of Schwarzkopf), Erna Berger, Cesare Siepi, Otto Edelmann, Anton 
Dermota, Walter Berry and Deszé Ernster. The conductor is Wilhem Furtwangler. 
The premiére will be in aid of the English Opera Group. 
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EMMA CALVE by Colette 


(Translator’s note.—This sketch is included in the collection of portraits called Trait 

pour trait, which will be found in Volume XIV of the Oeuvres completes de Colette, 

published by Flammarion. The following translation is printed by permission of 
her English publishers, Messrs Secker & Warburg.—D.S-T.) 

I cannot say that I knew Emma Calvé well. How could one know well a 
being whose starry orbit illuminated Paris? 

It began by my lunching with her, in her house at the corner of the Place 
des Etats-Unis. Sunlight on the tablecloth made a yellow pattern from which 
Calvé’s dark beauty had nothing to fear. As for the other guests, in her 
presence I had no eyes for them—and no ears either; and this was hardly 
surprising because she yielded, although discreetly, to the need, the sole need, 
of a bird: the need to sing. Constantly, as if for her own ears, she would 
lean her head a little to one side and throw off some marvellous high C, the 
beginning of some roulade, a sound of crystalline perfection. I remember 
that she murmured, in an astounding pianissimo, a snatch of the over-famous 
‘Air du Mysoli’ ... 

As though listening in the dusk to a nightingale, her guests fell silent; 
then resumed their conversation when the luminous track of the last note had 
vanished. No one applauded: one does not congratulate a nightingale. 

She always knew that I admired her, and that moreover I was attracted 
by her French peasant simplicity. It delighted me that she should have 
carried so triumphantly all over the world her fine little well-made Latin head, 
her delicate features, above the strong throat that concealed the treasures 
of her voice. 

Thus, from one meeting to another, the lives of two women slipped past. 
Across the footlights, when I was in the theatre, Calvé would throw to me 
like a flower her golden notes, all the ease and accomplishment of her art. 
From time to time a signed photograph would cross the ocean . . . And I 
come to our last meeting, at Nice. 

Every day, at the hour when the sun was at its height, I was faithful to a 
quiet restaurant in the Cours Saleya. It was reached by a path of flowers; 
who does not know the intoxicating flower-market divided into solid banks 
of carnations, roses and narcissus? Monsieur Adolphe used to send me 
at once a bouquet of pink radishes, baby artichokes, flageolet beans and 
pimentos, while I was waiting for the firm-fleshed red mullet and the carafe 
of Vin de Bellet. 

In front of me a solidly built woman was making a very similar meal. 
When she turned to speak to the waitress, I could not repress a joyful 
exclamation, and it was not long before my table was joined to that of 
Emma Calvé. How old was she then? What does it matter? Ah, the beauti- 
ful old lady, the youthful old lady: with what dignity the body can grow old 
when it is sustained by the spirit! Impossible to tire of hearing her laugh, of 
savouring in her deep laughter the echo of that pianissimo of long ago. She 
told me that America wanted her to make a film of Carmen, but that she 
would not accept this sham world of the screen. She was devoted, she said, 
to her beloved countryside, to her mountains which kept her feet lively and 
her knees firm, and to the good folk who surrounded her with gratitude and 
affection. She was the first to rise from the table, and I proposed to call 
a cab for her. 
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Calvé as Carmen, a portrait by Théodor Chartran 


‘What for?’ she asked in amazement. ‘I have good legs. At home, every 
morning, I climb, I climb. When I have had enough, high up there, I sing. 
I sing for my mountain For my mountain, and also for some little 
shepherd boy. For a girl who beats out the washing . . . Fora ploughman 
who stops his team and listens to me . % 

She bent towards me a face untouched by the arts of embellishment, and 
added mischievously: 

‘You see, they make an audience!’ 



































The Operas of Massenet 


by Cecil Smith 


The operas of Massenet have fallen on evil days. There are 28 
of them (thirty, if you count two unperformed early works; 27 if 
you rely on Grove’s Dictionary, which forgets to list La Navarraise, the one 
Massenet opera that received its world premiére at Covent Garden). Only 
four are currently in the Parisian repertory—Thais at the Opéra, and Manon, 
Werther and Le Jongleur de Notre Dame at the Opéra-Comique. Only two 
have been heard in London in the 29 years since Maria Jeritza 
sang Thais at Covent Garden—Manon and Werther. Between Fanny 
Heldy’s Manon in 1927 and Virginia MacWatters’s in 1947 not a note of 
Massenet was sounded in the London opera houses. 

In New York Manon has been kept going by an attractive succession of 
sopranos—Lucrezia Bori, Grace Moore, Bidu Sayado, Licia Albanese and 
Victoria de los Angeles among them. The New York City Opera also mounted 
Manon in 1951, for Ann Ayars. In 1947 Werther popped up for two per- 
formances by the New York City Opera—after 35 years’ absence from the 
New York musical scene—and then vanished again. Thais has not been 
revived at the Metropolitan, nor has it been given elsewhere in New York, 
since Helen Jepson and Marjorie Lawrence alternated in the title role in 
1938-39. 

Yet only a generation ago the Massenet operas were so well regarded 
that a number of them received new productions in regular rotation in Paris. 
And from 1929 to 1932 alone the Chicago Civic Opera Company (in those 
days the chief home of French opera in the New World) gave eight, ranging 
chronologically from Hérodiade (Brussels, 1881) to the posthumous C/éopdtre 
(first produced at Monte Carlo in 
1914, two years after the composer's 
death at the age of seventy). 

The decline in the status of the 
Massenet works in English and 
American opera houses is to some 
extent merely a symptom of a 
diminished interest in French opera 
as a whole in the English-speaking 
countries. (The Massenet operas 
can hardly be said to have lost prestige 
in Germany or Italy; they never had 
much in Germany or, except for 
Manon and Werther, in Italy.) The 
two Paris opera houses frequently 
give seedy-looking, poorly sung per- 
formances that tend to make the 
French operas seem less stageworthy 
than they really are. They show little 
initiative in hunting out neglected 
works of major value. And the 











The second act ef ‘Werther’ at the Opéra-Comique in the early 1900s. 
present supply of French singers who can make an opera sound 
pleasant is desolatingly small. In the decade since the war, particularly, 
the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique have managed to strip French opera of 
much of its glamour and most of its musical é/an. 

But even if the Paris theatres had not set so debilitating an example, the 
operas of Massenet would still have gone into at least partial eclipse during 
the past quarter-century. Public interest is not inexhaustible; people are 
not attracted by everything at once. In recent years the Anglo-Saxon audience 
has been re-evaluating Verdi and Puccini, rediscovering Rossini and Bellini, 
absorbing Strauss, becoming really intimate with Mozart, attempting to 
arrive at some sort of settled opinion about Wagner, and responding to the 
challenge of such moderns as Berg and Janacek. There has been little 
energy to spare for French opera in general, and virtually none at all for 
Massenet in particular. 

Knowing little about him, many opera-goers and professional musicians 
are inclined to sneer at Massenet. They think of him as a composer of scanty 
originality who achieved a shallow success by putting pretty, wayward heroines 
on the stage and supplying them with barley-sugar melodies in 6/8, 9/8 and 
12/8 time. The austere Grove, in one of its pithiest bits of uninformed 
prejudice, observes: ‘With all his skill as a composer Massenet was strictly 
confined by a temperament of narrow range, so that to have heard Manon 
is to have heard the whole of him.’ 

There were indeed marked limitations to Massenet’s creative horizon, 
but Manon, his most popular work today, does not contain everything that 
is in, say, La Navarraise and Le Jongleur de Notre Dame; you might as well 
say that all of Puccini is in La Bohéme. 

Massenet was basically a man of the theatre. Although his post as professor 
of composition at the Conservatoire assured him of a fixed income from the 
time he was 38 until his death, his public reputation depended primarily upon 
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his success as a composer for the lyric stage. The practical sense of ‘good 
theatre’ which he picked up when he was a pit musician during his student days 
rarely deserted him, even in the dozen or more works in which musical 
inspiration failed him. And like Puccini, he usually preferred to build his 
operas around appealing heroines. In this his judgment was supported by 
the none too serious Parisian operatic taste of the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

It would be an exaggeration to claim that Massenet, a generation earlier, 
was the French equivalent of Puccini. The Italian composer worked slowly 
and turned out a short list of operas most of which have seemed constantly 
stronger and more durable as they have been submitted to the test of time. 
Massenet worked fast; even at the height of his career (from 1881 to 1902) 
he occasionally came up with a very weak work, and in the ten operas he 
produced in the ten years before his death in 1912 his muse deserted him 
almost completely. (Despite the feebleness of the works themselves, however, 
Mary Garden infused Cléopadtre (Monte Carlo, 1914) with some vitality, 
and Feodor Chaliapin and Vanni-Marcoux in turn found Don Quichotte 
(1910) a useful starring vehicle.) 

Massenet first made his name with a brightly conventional comic opera, 
Don César de Bazan (Opéra-Comique, 1872). On the strength of this work 
and the oratorio Marie-Magdeleine (unsuccessfully rewritten as an opera 
many years later, and staged at Nice in 1903), he was elected to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts when he was only 36. It was not until after this sobering 
event that he turned to the composition of serious opera. 

At this point he did not question the propriety of taking the French musical 
theatre as he found it. He adopted the ceremonial, spectacular trimmings of 
traditional grand opera in the vein of Gounod and Meyerbeer, and wrote 
Le Roi de Lahore to an exotic story—a Hindu version of the Orpheus legend 
in reverse, with the royal hero (who has been slain in battle) returning to 
earth to collect his beloved and take her to eternal bliss in the realm of 
Siva. 

Le Roi de Lahore was an automatic success in 1877 at the Opéra, but it 
has not stood up well. As long ago as 1924, when the Metropolitan gave 
it for Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Deems Taylor wrote its epitaph in the New 
York World: 

‘It belongs to that great operatic family whose Father Adam was Meyerbeer 
and whose sole aim in life is to provide sumptuous settings, rich costumes, 
elaborate ballets and inpressive pageantry for the eye, with rousing choruses, 
graceful dances, stirring marches, and all sorts of arias, duets, trios and 
ensembles for the ear . . . But Massenet has not done his part of the job. 
An opera of this school must have good tunes . . . There is hardly a theme 
that rises up from the orchestra imbued with life of its own from the beginning 
to the end of Le Roi de Lahore.’ 

In his own time, of course, Massenet heard no such harsh things about 
this work. So he proceeded to write another spectacle opera on the grand 
scale, Hérodiade. But this time he took four years for the task, and created a 
work of genuine vitality. He overcame much of the stiff conventionality that 
damaged Le Roi de Lahore, employing much of the time a freer, metrically 
less hidebound scheme of word-setting. In the soprano aria // est doux, il 
est bon, and in many other passages as well, the characteristic semi- 
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Act I ef ‘Hérodiade’ in Paris, 1903: the opening of the Tnéatre de la 
Gaité. Calvé as Salome, Jérome as John the Baptist. 


conversational Massenet melody comes into flower. It is a compromise 
between a flowing melodic line and a sort of Gallic Sprechstimme: some 
of the words skitter along at a rapid speech-pace (often at or near the begin- 
ning of a phrase), while others slow down to aliow for melodic expansion 
and the use of more than one note to a syllable (often at or near the end of 
the phrase). In J/ est doux, il est bon (a soliloquy upon the charms of John 
the Baptist) the climactic phrase, Prophéte bien aimé, puis-je vivre sans toi? 
is an excellent example of word-setting in this style. In this treatment 
Massenet hit upon a fresh and satisfactory method of unifying dialogue with 
lyric utterance—a device for keeping the two elements in constant balance 
within the individual musical phrase or sentence by granting priority first 
to one and then to the other. This was his most valuable technical innovation, 
paving the way for the successful handling of French prosody by his pupil 
Gustave Charpentier in Louise and by his admirer Claude Debussy in 
Pelléas et Mélisande. 

In Manon (Opéra-Comique, 1884), his next opera after Hérodiade, Mas- 
senet used his lyric-conversational style to establish an intimacy between 
the audience and the people on the stage that had been rare in earlier French 
opera—though Gounod hinted at it in the bedroom scene of Roméo et 
Juliette, and Massenet’s teacher Ambroise Thomas attained it here and 
there in Mignon (in several passages between Mignon and Lothario, and the 
supple rhythm of Wilhelm Meister’s aria Adieu, Mignon). The formal, 
cut-and-dried libretto of Hérodiade (in which Salome elects to die with 
John the Baptist, and has no thought of demanding his head) gave Massenet 
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little chance to put his style of word-setting to convincing use in delineating 
the people in the story. But in Manon, for the first time, he made his prosody 
a functioning dramatic tool. 

By varying the formula, without upsetting the fundamental balance between 
speech-tempo and melodic deliberation, he set the words in ways that were 
apposite to a wide range of dramatic and psychological situations. One of 
the most striking passages he ever wrote, in its unity of musical, verbal, 
emotional and physical factors, is Manon’s plea at Ste Sulpice, N’est-ce plus 
ma main. Here the rhythm gives the words an impulsiveness that seems 
almost extemporized; the sequential rises in pitch of the successive sections 
of the tune suggest growing tension, and also seem to picture the upward- 
mounting caresses of Manon’s hand; and the elaborate melisma from the 
high B flat signalizes complete seductiveness and abandon. 

After Manon, Le Cid (Opéra, 1885) was a piece of backsliding. For the 
last time Massenet harked back to the Gounod-Meyerbeer traditions. If 
Jean de Reszke were alive today, we should probably find that not even his 
art could compensate for the lifeless, mock-heroic recitatives so far removed 
from the new declamatory style he had been developing; or for the conven- 
tionality of the arias (the famous O souverain, o juge, o pére is a cut above 
most of the rest). And a modern audience would be overcome with boredom 
at the interminable ballet divertisements, to deadly pseudo-Spanish music, 
and at the stentorian, repetitious, and over-cadential ensemble scenes. 

Having delivered himself of this ponderous epic, Massenet returned to the 
technical methods of Manon. Two inconsequential works—Esclarmonde 
(Opéra-Comique, 1889) and Le Mage (Opéra, 1891)—appeared before he 
worked back toward his best level in Werther (Vienna, 1892). If this opera 
seems less ebullient and more turgid than Manon, the fault is partly Goethe's, 
for the self-punishing temperament of Charlotte and the incurable romantic 
melancholy of Werther condemn the music to a want of the Gallic vivacity 
that is one of Massenet’s most attractive characteristics. None of his other 
operas has this Teutonic outlook, which betrayed him into the development 
of the tenor’s reading of an Ossian poem, Pourquoi me réveiller, into a big 
and rather flatulent montage for tenor and mezzo-soprano duet. 

Thais (Opéra, 1894) suffers from no lack of lightness, even giddiness, in 
the depiction of the high life of Alexandria and Thais’s part in it. And the 
Mirror Song, Dis-moi que je suis belle, in which Thais admires her own beauty, 
is not inferior to the most adroit passages of Manon as a piece of characteriza- 
tion through appropriate musical prosody. After Thais’s conversion to 
Christianity, the religious texture of the story imparts a somewhat Parsifalian 
slow-motion to the score (for example, in Thais’s introspective L'amour est 
un vertu rare), and at times Massenet’s attention to prosody lapses. The duet 
of Thais and the monk Athanaél at the oasis en route to the convent, Baigne 
d’eau mes mains et mes lévres, is sheer doggerel. But Thais’s death scene 
atones for any earlier lapses on the composer’s part. I find this perhaps the 
most beautiful passage in all Massenet—not because it has the hackneyed 
Méditation as orchestral background in the first half, but because of the 
remarkable power with which the free declamation of the voice finally seems 
to require the orchestra to abandon the Méditation and merge itself with the 
singer in the rapt abandon of the melodic line, which mounts twice to high D 
and descends in cascades of broken scales. 
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Lucienne Bréval in the role of 
Grisélidis, which she created 


La Navarraise, given for the first 
time at Covent Garden only three 
months after the Paris premiére of 
Thais, could hardly be further re- 
moved from it in spirit and substance. 
It is Massenet’s only verismo opera— 
a token of the respect of a shrewd 
theatre composer for the over- 
whelming success of Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, which had been 
made known to the Paris audience 
two years earlier. Massenet con- 
ceived the role of Anita, the woman 
from Navarre, for Emma Calvé, the 
first Parisian Santuzza. The plot 
(with a central episode prefiguring 
that of Fevrier’s Monna Vanna) 
recounts Anita’s nocturnal journey 
across a battlefield to the tent of the 
enemy general, whom she kills in 
order to earn money for a dowry. 
When she returns, Araquil, her 
lover, misunderstands her motive in 
visiting the general, and dies of 
wounds before the matter is ade- 
quately straightened out. The music 
of the short opera (about the length of Cavalleria Rusticana) starts fff, with 
cannon booming on the stage, and ends /ff, with church bells ringing. It 
is the sort of music that is effective if the Anita is a strong-singing actress. 

The two major operas of 1894 apparently left the composer a bit exhausted. 
With very little expenditure of creative energy he had turned out a third 
score in the same year, Le Portrait de Manon. This one-act trifle, thin as 
tissue-paper, is a sequel to Manon, recalling some of the musical themes of 
the earlier opera. Des Grieux, now a respectable, greying member of 
society, briefly recalls his early love, to which he has seemingly given scarcely 
a thought in the intervening years. 

The next two works were not important. Sapho (Opéra-Comique, 1897), 
about a boy from Provence and a Parisian courtesan, is warmed-over Traviata, 
with one of Massenet’s most tedious scores. Cendrillon (Opéra-~-Comique, 
1899) had little success after its first season, except when the young Maggie 
Teyte lent it enchantment at the Chicago Opera from 1911 to 1913. 

With the fairy-tale opera Grisélidis (Opéra-Comique, 1901), Massenet’s 
inspiration began to work once more. The singular beauty of this work 
stems from its negation of many of Massenet’s earlier interests. The heroine 
is exquisite, quiet, and passionless, and the hero (Marquis de Saluces) is a 
good man and a kind husband. A whimsical devil (almost a caricature of 
Gounod’s Mephistophélés) and his mistress attempt without success to 
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The second act of ‘Le Jongleur’, original production; Lucien Fugére as Boniface 


interfere with their love. Nearly the whole opera is painted in pastel tones, 
like a mural by Puvis de Chavannes. The music suggests Faure in its melodic 
economy and harmonic subtlety. 

Le Jongleur de Notre Dame (Opéra-Comique, 1902) is Massenet’s master- 
piece. It is like Grisélidis in that it eschews the worldliness that is the hall- 
mark of the other works. The libretto, by Maurice Léna, is described as 
a ‘miracle en trois actes’; the setting is Cluny in the fourteenth century. 
Composed for an all-male cast, Le Jongleur de Notre Dame tells of Jean, a 
simple, illiterate boy juggler who can make no offering to a statue of the 
Madonna except his artless singing and juggling. The monks of the cloister 
which Jean has entered in order to learn the religious life—are outraged by 
the apparent sacrilege of his performance. But the statue miraculously 
smiles at the youth, and he dies with the halo of sainthood. 

In the three short acts (the opera is only half an evening's bill) Massenet 
evokes the ribald merriment of the townsfolk on a festal day; the chatter 
and bickering of the young monks, and their scorn for Jean, who knows 
no Latin; and the fatherly kindness of Boniface, the monastery cook. The 
music avoids all sense of display, weaving the idioms of folk-song and 
Gregorian chant into a score of singular tenderness. Formal recitative has 
now disappeared altogether; Le Jongleur de Notre Dame is as much a 
through-composed opera as Pelléas et Mélisande. Never before or after 
did Massenet rise to the level of this work, so apt and pliable in the relation 
of its restrained, yet many-faceted and volatile, music to the characters, 
action, and mystique. 

Le Jongleur de Notre Dame has always been hard to cast, for few tenors 
are able, either physically or psychologically, to identify themselves with 
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the innocent, adolescent Jean. Mary Garden decided in 1910 to undertake 
the part, and she sang and acted it with a sexless yet radiant ecstasy that made 
it one of her greatest roles, along with Louise and Mélisande. In Chicago 
she sang Jean twenty-eight times between 1911 and 1931; and in 1917 she 
stepped aside to let Genevieve Vix sing it three times. In Paris, however, 
Massenet’s intention has always been followed, and in the current production, 
as in the 356 performances that preceded it, the role is sung by a tenor. 

With Le Jongleur de Notre Dame we must end the Massenet chronicle if 
we possess the milk of human kindness. It was not his destiny to enjoy a 
creative old age, like Verdi, or to die while working on a novel and exploratory 
piece, like Puccini. But his was a full and valuable creative life. One day, 
let us hope, the opera houses of England and America will once again 
recognize the magnitude of his achievement. 


Opera Comique 
by Philip Hope-Wallace . 


Opéra Comique is a term which gives rise to ambiguities, even in its own 
country. Ambiguity, like faulty intonation, once condoned, takes root. 
At the risk of imparting afresh knowledge long held in some quarters, let us 
review the categories of French opera. There is, of course, opéra, tout court 
(which means it may not finish till well after midnight, e.g. Les Huguenots), 
There is opéra comique (to be defined) and there is opéra bouffe, a piece 
for the stage with music whose subject is entirely ‘comic’ (in the English 
sense). An operette, strictly speaking, is a diminutive specimen of the 
above, but the word taken over by Vienna to describe such masterworks as 
Die Fledermaus and Die lustige Witwe came back to roost at Daly’s ‘the 
home of Musical Comedy’, a term preferred in Edwardian and indeed 
perhaps even in neo-Elizabethan London as being untainted with the fatal 
syllable * oper-° suggestive of length, incomprehensibility, long white 
gloves and long white nights. 

Opéra comique is usually applied to any musical work of the stage in 
which some of the drama is carried forward by the spoken word. The 
presence of a scéne parlée or even of spoken words over music (mélodrame) 
brands the work as ‘comique’, which does not of course mean comic in the 
English sense, but rather * acted’, since the ordinary French word for ‘ play 
acting ° is ‘ la comédie’. The nature of the story should have nothing to do 
with it: it is purely a question of genre, though to some extent the suitability 
of one or another genre for any particular story was supposed to weigh with 
a librettist and composer, but usually did not. 

Thought of as the kind of opera where people act and exchange everyday 
phrases in ordinary speech between musical episodes—as opposed to the 
kind of opera where people do nothing but sing, line up, look imposing 
and make a few gestures and then make room for set ballet dancing, the 
basic idea of opéra comique is surely quite easily grasped. Whereas the 
origins of ‘opéra’ (Grand Opera to us the English) were to be traced to the 
court entertainments and pageants of Versailles, opéra comique as expounded 
by such people as the Favarts (Madame Favart was the original Bastienne 
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in the play with music which Mozart made over himself) goes back to a 
different and more popular parent: the fairground vaudeville in which 
the French art of the chanson diversified heaven knows what frail and 
vulgar playlets. 

This talent for la chanson is deeply bred in the French genius; from the 
troubadours down to Charles Trenet or Edith Piaff, we find an exceptional 
skill in making thin, repetitive and small range songs extremely expressive. 
The extrovert national disposition and the oddity of French as a sung 
language combine to produce a special talent. The oddity is of course 
highly important: as anyone who has tried to translate a French song will 
know, the language is unique not merely in some of its sounds, but also 
in its lack of a tonic accent, all syllables (roughly) counting the same value. 
One result of this is that musical accentuation gives sung French a new sort 
of sparkle. The fitting-in of the words to a tune, and the juggling with them 
that is possible in French is a skill or problem unknown to say Italian where 
the musical accentuation of such a phrase as Quanto é bella is obvious from 
the printed words alone. Elle est vraiment belle is quite a different story. 

The French too, one may suppose, are aware of the relative shallowness 
of most of the sung sounds they produce; it gives them advantage in 
being able to drop song and to slip in and out of speech without violent 
contrasts of the kind which make Fidelio (a German opéra comique) so 
uncomfortable. These skills and advantages were not going to be wasted; 
nor were the attractions (strictly extra-musical) of the pretty face and speaking 
eye. A medium-sized theatre where such talents as vivacity, a winning way 
and a sweet rather than an imposing vocal organ could be appreciated was 
obviously a likely institution. Unfortunately, the division of Parisian 
operatic life into the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique has made for confusion. 

The categories are not strictly respected. Anyhow by the time the 
Opéra-Comique as a separate institution was in existence, the true epoch 
and the great days of opéra comique were over. These began with the 
Favarts and ended with Auber (counting en route such epoch-making works 
as Fidelio and Der Freischiitz). After Auber, comic opera on the Rossinian 
model became the thing: Donizetti wrote La Fille du Régiment (1840) 
specially for that new taste. 

Meanwhile the musical excitements which a foreign composer such as 
Weber had elicited from the opéra comique genre had erected a more 
ambitious specimen of opera: opéra lyrique is again the rather ambiguous 
term in vogue. Robin des Bois, as Freischiitz was known in France, had 
suggested all sorts of enrichments for opéra comique, not least the super- 
natural shudders of the Romantic movement, though Mystery was more 
proper to opéra and the trap doors of Garnier’s theatre. 

The Second Empire composers such as Thomas and Gounod 
lightheartedly raided Shakespeare and Goethe for subjects for 
such opéra lyrique treatment, which, with a few additions and inflations, 
could also be made to fill the bill at the Opéra. It is only fair to recall that 
both Faust and Roméo et Juliette started life as opéras comiques and were 
later taken to the bigger audiences much in the way that Ivor Novello 
musicals have been put on the ice for the new plebs in the vast arenas at 
Wembley and Harringay. 

The results were sometimes incongruous, but not more so than in many 
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Guiraudon and Fugére, the original Cendrillon and Pandolphe in Massenet’s 
*Cendrillon’ 


works designed from the start as grand opera. If Marguerite de Valois 
could sing as she did in Les Huguenots, making an instant effect of fancy 
dress history, then there was nothing odd in Shakespeare’s Juliette singing 
the kind of waltz in which Madame Carvalho, wife of the director, so much 
admired herself. Ambroise Thomas, however, with his happy endings for 
Hamlet and Mignon, was not similarly promoted but rem ined the darling 
of the Opéra-Comique, where Mignon scored 1,000 performances in 
18 years. His Midsummer Night's Dream—for good valve-—introduced 
Falstaff and a love affair between Shakespeare. and Queen Elizabeth, much 
to the Parisian taste. But the slight blurring of outlines caused by playing 
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Faust at the big house and Hamiet at the small one made the separation of 
the categories as muddling as it is today in respect of foreign works. Thus 
in Paris, though Manon is rightly distinguished as an opéra comique from 
Thais, which is always given at the Opéra, a work like Puccini’s Tosca is 
played at the Opéra Comique. 

Definition is one thing, enjoyment is another. To persuade people to 
enjoy opéra comique if they have been taught (as most Anglo-Saxons have 
been taught) that it is basically meretricious is hard work. Just as, so late as 
1927, the Oxford University Press’s Heritage of Music could calmly refuse 
a place to the composer Verdi, so even today the occasional revival of 
Manon will draw, from some senior music critics, notices of an inerrable 
superiority, complete with reference to ‘perfumed music,” ‘sugar and water” 
and so on. Evidently music which is leathery and ugly is still felt in many 
quarters to be ipso facto healthier than any music which is designed to please. 
Holst’s Savitri is held in respect: Lakme is rejected with silent dismay, a 
fallen sister of the art. One result is that opera as a whole has greatly 
suffered in this country, from the lack of a lower middle brow opera public 
(which exists abundantly and cultivates the art in France). Such people 
spend their money on The King and I or La Dubarry, but would think you 
mad if you told them they would get much more for their money from a 
work such as Manon or Die Fledermaus. This public untapped, the lighter 
operas whereby most continental houses fill their stalls and their coffers 
simply do not figure on the bills. Tant pis! 

Is it possible to emphasize the pre-eminent quality in opera comique 
which warrants admiration? The quality is elegance. Bel canto may 
be a rare flower today, but elegant singing, with a fine drawn line and a 
nimble rhythm, is still to be had and is displayed at its best in opera comique. 
Between the lachrymose ardours of the modern Italian style of tenoring 
and the ferocious barking of the Teutonic heldentenor, there ought to be a 
place for the lyrical tenor, the ‘type Des Grieux,” in the affections of a public 
which, faute de mieux, identifies the Voice of Love with those of Bing Crosby 
and Dickie Valentine. The essence of good opéra comique writing is to 
score in such a way that voices whether in speech or song will never be 
pushed beyond what is comfortable. 

Elegance and—why leave it out?—sex appeal. The human voice is a 
secondary sexual characteristic and the idea that ‘that kind of thing” has 
nothing to do with singing would strike most Frenchmen as incomprehensible. 
Possibly the same is true of Italians—though with them the voice itself, its 
volume and timbre, tend to be taken as a substitute for carnal appeal. To 
a Frenchman, [ think, a beautiful woman singing is musically more pleasing 
than a plain woman singing at all: while the idea of “dubbed voice, of 
course repels. It is not accident that the whole idea of the singing actress 
should have found realization in Paris on a scale it never has attained in 
Wagner's homeland. 

It is possible that the day for making the British public truly fond of 
opera comique is past. Memories of Gilbert and Sullivan (the Savoy 
‘operas’ are in fact operettas in every sense), and a haunting similarity with 
the labouring style of musical comedy or pantomime—these only too easily 
dog the spoken longueurs of such works as The Magic Flute or Der 
Freischiitz. Yet somewhere the will remains to produce works which are 
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neither quite plays nor wholly musical structures. One sees Americans 
turning best seller novels and Broadway hit comedies into ‘musicals’ and 
the public responding happily: at least in America. Perhaps it is still 
along such lines that a further chapter in the history of opéra comique as a 
genre may still be written. 


News 


hal 
America 

James Hintoa, Jr, reports from New York: 

Just before the New Year, Don Carlo was restored to the Metropolitan repertory. 
after having been out for a season. This production, designed by Rolf Gérard and 
staged originally by Margaret Webster, is widely regarded as the most impressive 
at the Metropolitan, and it derives an additional special, not quite extrinsic interest 
from the fact that it was the first production commissioned and supervised by 
Rudolf Bing. Planned and executed with the greatest care, it served both as a 
kind of down-payment on promises and a statement of future policy. It also set 
an artistic standard—or, at least, achieved a unanimity of praise —that has not 
quite been equalled by any production since 

Delia Rigal, who had made her début as Elisabetta, came back to her most 
successful role after a season spent away from the opera house working to solve 
vocal problems. She was heavier but otherwise the same strangely affecting figure 
as always. Her singing had changed, though, whether entirely for the better it is 
hard to say. It was cleaner in definition, more even in scale, and, although not 
yet really steady, notably steadier. But in gaining poise it had lost at least some 
of the dark, intense, hauntingly sad quality that had made those who were moved 
by it willing to forgive, or even deny, almost any vocal sins. Things went better 
than they often had before through the first three acts, but her Tu che /a vanita was 
not quite the same crushing experience it had almost always been in seasons past. 
With Jussi Bjérling not on hand, Richard Tucker was the Carlo. This is not, all 
the way through, one of his best roles, but it is one with extensive stretches that 
lie well for him, and he was in splendid voice and an emphatic mood. Posa, on 
the other hand, is perhaps Robert Merrill's most satisfactory role of all. His is 
not precisely a subtly re-creative characterization, but it is well learned, straight- 
forward, and true to the production, and the music is well suited to his voice, which 
sounded freer and more responsive than it did most of the time last season. It 
is hard to grasp just why Jerome Hines, so variably satisfying in roles that require 
strength and authority, should be with almost no qualification at all a very good 
Philip Il, yet he has been from his first appearance in the part, and he was again 
this season, sharing the role with Cesare Siepi. With Mr Hines making full use 
of his vocal and physical resources, the absence of Hans Hotter to sing the Grand 
Inquisitor could not help but be felt, and Paul Schéffler seemed unwontedly small- 
scale. As Eboli, Blanche Thebom looked handsome and sang with sweeping 
assurance but marred her most down-stage moments by mouthy top tones in the 
Veil Song and a badly constricted B in O don fatale. 

In January, Don Giovanni made its reappearance, still in the much-criticized 
unit setting, designed by Charles Elson, introduced last season. With Max Rudolf 
conducting a performance that was careful and scholarly but decidedly lacking 
in bite, the musical rewards were not rich. Only Fernando Corena, an even better 
Leporello than last season, gave a consistently top-drawer performance, every 
move sure and right, every syllable clear. As the Don, George London looked 
good and sang securely (except when he tried to take the Champagne Aria at a 
speed faster than his voice was willing to move), but, when all was sung and done, 
his characterization had really not very much élan or volatility nor his singing much 
variety or seductive charm. Too burly a figure as Donna Anna to accomplish 
much by means other than vocal, Margaret Harshaw settled into good voice after a 
bumpy start and sang well until she reached the barrier of fioriture in Non mi dir. 
As Elvira, Lucine Amara maintained the artistic level she reached all at once last 
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Renata Tebaldi and Fritz Stiedry rehearsing for ‘Otello’ in New York 


season in singing the part for the first time, and although some tones were a little 
less than perfect, her Mi tradi was again delivered full voice, up to tempo, and with 
exciting bigness of line. In her first Zerlina here, Dolores Wilson was pretty, but 
not much else. 

With Pierre Monteux still on hand to work his permissive magic, Manon was 
taken over by new principals in January. Until this time too obtrusively Italianate 
to be very successful in the Massenet opera, Licia Albanese had apparently done 
some intensive restudying, for her performance had improved almost beyond 
belief. It would be straining the point to indicate that she was in all respects 
perfect, but she sang with style and sensitivity, good diction, and most of the time 
with attractive tone. In his Des Grieux wig and costumes, Giacinto Prandelli 
looked more odd than gallant and sang with a neutral, almost apathetic, avoidance 
of overstatement. 


On January 26 Rudolf Kempe made his American début, conducting the first 
Tannhduser of the season. He seemed to approach the score with a firmly held 
idea of it as an opera—not as a music drama—laying emphasis on the qualities 
it has in common with, say, Weber, rather than on its prefigurings of what Wagner 
was to become. The performance was firm, quite fast (too fast for many tastes), 
strongly accented rhythmically, with a tendency towards black and white dynamic 
contrasts, hardly ever reverent or soul-searching, and virtually never expansive. 
Mr Kempe was received with far more than routine cordiality; and in a second 
performance seemed less keyed-up and considerably more flexible in applying his 
notably clean and incisive beat. 

As Elisabeth, Margaret Harshaw was in satisfactory, if not spectacular, voice, 
after a bumpy, hectic Dich, teure halle! that gave an impression less of ecstasy 
than of concern over Mr Kempe’s speed. Later, in the ensembles, her firm, clear 
tone rang through impressively. These were her best moments, for in the Prayer 
she made too little of the opening crescendo to allow herself more than a working 
assortment of dynamics, and the greater part of her singing was more workmanlike 
than expressive. As Venus, Astrid Varnay phrased with real distinction but had 
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one of her wobbly days. As Tannhauser, Ramon Vinay was not in very good voice. 
His strange, thick, palatal tones came out only with apparent effort, and a good 
many notes of short value did not even get sung at, much less sung freely. For 
all that, and taking into consideration such crucial shortcomings in a Tannhauser 
as total inability to bring any sense of abandon to the praise of Venus, Mr Vinay 
did bring his assets to bear on the problem of recreating a character, and although 
his delivery of the narrative was much more impressive as an act of sheer artistic 
will than as vocalism—for he sang it half a dozen different ways, according to 
need—the music did make its points. 

The more lyrical flights of Wolfram are hardly ideally suited to George London’s 
voice, which, although adaptable enough, is characteristically firm and solid rather 
than supple and lovely, but, as last season, he sang with scrupulous care and taste, 
bore himself with manly dignity, and, in general, did everything he should have 
done. Jerome Hines wore the robes and crown of the Landgraf quite well, and, 
his voice in fine condition, rang out, especially in ensembles, with authoritative 
power. 

In the second presentation, Miss Varnay replaced Miss Harshaw as Elisabeth, 
with Blanche Thebom taking her place as chatelaine of the Venusberg. In virtually 
all respects this was the better performance, for although Miss Thebom, who has 
been pushing her voice without mercy lately, produced tones that were as unsteady 
as Miss Varnay’s had been and, at the top, raw and ugly in quality, she looked 
convincingly, if not timelessly, voluptuary. In the longer role, Miss Varnay steadied 
down vocally, and her superb musical grasp, over-all and in detail, more than 
balanced such tones as flickered or failed to come into focus Her Prayer, in par- 
ticular, was exquisitely phrased. With Mr Kempe less taut than before, Mr Vinay 
sang more freely, squeezed less, and was even more impressive artistically in the 
last act. 

The first Otello at the Metropolitan since 1952, on the last evening in January, 
brought the début of Renata Tebaldi, whose success was as immediate, as well- 
founded, and as unqualified, as had been Maria Callas’s earlier success in Chicago. 
To one whose experience of Miss Tebaldi had been entirely through recordings, 
her Desdemona was instructive, but once accustomed to her across the footlights, 
there was little that was surprising about it. It was transcendently lovely—period. 
There was the first visual impression of a somewhat ample woman. Further, of a 
sweet, well-rounded, attractive face, not striking enough to be called beautiful— 
too womanly and tranquil to be called merely pretty. 

The first vocal impression was rather more startling, for the voice on records 
has so essentially lyric a quality that it seems unnatural to think of it as being of 
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any great size. In a house the size of the Metropolitan the perspective was quite 
different, and, used in full, the voice sounded huge—or, at least, the tones were so 
cleanly focused that they soared out, not so much filling the whole house with 
sound as seeming to be beamed directly at the listener. As on records, the top 
notes, mezz¢é-forte and above, were hard enough to be called so, but in opera-house 
perspective the effect was more that of a momentary loss of fullness rather than 
of a positive edginess, and the phrasing was so aristocratic that individual notes 
seemed not to matter much. What did matter—and it is the thing that gave constant 
life to Miss Tebaldi’s almost classically detached singing—was the continual process 
of dynamic modulation, the continual almost instrumental play of colour, although 
not really within a very wide spectrum, that made the line breathe and pulsate and 
contract and expand. Her last act was much too lovely to try to capture in words. 
It has been a long time since the Metropolitan has had a soprano with this kind 
of qu’‘ity—if it ever has had one—a kind of Italian Elisabeth Rethberg. Her 
succe s was tremendous, and it is hard to imagine it not continuing for a long, 
long time to come. 

Mr Del Monaco’s Otello was virile and emphatic, as when he first sang the role 
here, but with some added graces of phrase and line and a notably increased 
willingness to try for less than full volume at all times. His 1s certainly an Otello 
voice—perhaps the Otello voice of this generation—but there is still a way he has 
to go before the characterization, vocally and on the stage, is a complete one. His 
Moor is enormously impressive in moments—like the Esu/tate'—that are made 
for the trumpet tone. But the fierce love, the gentleness with Desdemona, the wild 
fury of jealousy—these still did not seem fully comprehended, and they certainly 
were not fully projected. Vocally, Leonard Warren has always had some of his 
best moments as lago, for he can really sing the Brindisi all the way through, 
including the top tones that most baritones just yip at, and can spin out Era la 
notte superbly. And he did. His characterization was more a matter of taste, 
varyingly—and, to mez, not very satisfactorily—bluff and Barnabaish, but with 
even the bluffness full of affectively villainous undercurrents, as if he did not trust 
the audience to realize what duplicity he was about and, at the same time, knew 
in advance that he could rely implicitly on the blank stupidity of everyone in the 
opera. It would still be most interesting to see some exceptional singer trv to 
realize the spare, tall, monkey-eyed, thin-lipped, vague, nonchalant, indifferent, 
sceptical Iago of Verdi’s correspondence with Domenico Morelli. Paui Franke’s 
Cassio, vocally good, was pretty thoroughly lacking in other distinctions. James 
McCracken’s qualifications for Roderigo were almost purely vocal. The deep- 
voiced roles were taken competently, in descending order of importance, by Luben 
Vichey, Clifford Harvuot, and Arthur Budney. Martha Lipton—a singer much 
more useful than well-used in recent seasons—was a splendid Emilia. Fritz Stiedry 
conducted a strongly-shaped, somewhat ruminative discourse on Ofe//o as a great 
late-Verdi masterpiece. Ellen Meyer had revised the décors, and Herbert Graf, 
as stage director, composed differences of opinion as to who should be where when 
into a standard, honest sequence of stage pictures, without having sufficient time 
to attempt much more. 

On January 7, Marian Anderson became the first Negro singer to appear with 
the Metropolitan when she sang Ulrica in a revival of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Although the dancer Janet Collins had preceded Miss Anderson on the roster— 
and although the New York City Opera had already pretty well wiped out the 
colour line, at least in the case of the baritone Lawrence Winters—the occasion 
was a moving one. 

Most newspaper reviewers contented themselves with little or no comment on 
the artistic result. This was probably just as well, for the really apposite thing to 
be said is that if the company is rea//y going to do as it should and admit other 
Negro artists when there are suitable roles in which to cast them, no singer other 
than Miss Anderson so patently deserved the honour of representing her people. 

There may have been débuts more all-round successful than Miss Anderson’s, 
but few singers can have been so warmly greeted by any audience, and, on 
accumulated merit, few can have ever deserved it more. Artistically, the best that 
could be said was that everyone's intentions were of the best. Miss Anderson had 
never sung in opera before, and although Ulrica is both a relatively immobile part 
and one to which she is physically suited, she seemed concerned, at least, if not 
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‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at the Metropolitan. Above, the last scene; 
below, the first-act curtain call (1. to r.), Richard Tucker, Roberta 
Peters, Zinka Milanov, Marian Anderson, Leonard Warren. 











frightened, for all that she has been singing professionally since 1926. Her voice 
once so full and velvety, sounded not large, and rather worn, in the house, aithough 
she has filled even larger spaces with it in the past, and her low tones, even, which 
used to sousid so marvellously warm and rich in recital, simply did not have enough 
punch or sustaining power to make them impressive. Only in notes of long 
rhythmic value in the upper middle part of her voice did she really make very much 
impact, and she fell below pitch not infrequently. Fifteen years ago, what an 
Ulrica she would have made! It was best to think in those terms. Her replacement, 
Jean Madeira, sang the aria proper with a real, old-fashioned, solid contralto 
placement and sounded as well as she ever has; in the cabaletta, she stuck to the 
same line, and although she produced fewer decibels and not much brilliance at 
the top, she gave, all told, a strong, homogeneous performance, altogether one of 
her best at the Metropolitan. 

As Amelia, Zinka Milanov continued her somewhat changed way of singing— 
lighter and with a cleaner, more forward articulation—with great success. 
Especially in the performances after the arrival of Miss Tebaldi, she seemed to rise 
to the challenge and sang with a kind of consistency and beginning-to-end finish 
of phrasing that, if now new to her, has never been the most notable thing about 
her as an artist. The most recent performance of all, on February 26, was extra- 
ordinarily lovely—no high note by the gallows tree, for those who worry about 
such matters, but a Morro ma prima in grazia that was as lovely in tone as anything 
1 have ever heard her do, and magnificently phrased. The first Oscar was Roberta 
Peters, the second Laurel Hurley, making her début. Both were so attractive in all 
ways that it was quite impossible to know which to like more—or whether to 
simply give up and admire Verdi for having written a page-part that really does 
make such good sense in terms of the play and the people in it. 

Rudolf Bing announced late in January that the 1955-56 Metropolitan Opera 
season will open on November 14 with a new production of Les Contes d° Hoffmann. 
Other new productions will be Don Pasquale and The Magic Flute. The Offenbach 
opera, absent from the repertory since 1945-46, will be conducted by Pierre 
Monteux; the décors will be by Rolf Gérard, the staging by Cyril Ritchard. Date, 
designer, and stage director have yet to be named for Don Pasquale, also absent for 
ten seasons, but it is known that Thomas Schippers will make his Metropolitan 
début as its conductor. To be revived in celebration of the Mozart 200th anni- 
versary, The Magic Flute will be conducted by Bruno Walter; the décors will be 
by Harry Horner, the staging by Herbert Graf. 

The resignation of Lincoln Kirstein as director of the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama has recently been made public. This post, created for Mr Kirstein 
after the dismissal of Laszlo Halasz as head of the New York City Opera Company, 
gave him over-all supervision of the intricate dance-opera-drama complex that 
constitutes this remarkable quasi-civic, quasi-private enterprise, subject, however, 
to a board of directors. There were other reasons for Mr Kirstein’s resignation, 
but the precipitating one was his failure to agree with the board on operatic policy. 
In general, it was Mr Kirstein’s idea to replace Joseph Rosenstock, who succeeded 
Mr Halasz as director of the company, with Gian-Carlo Menotti or someone like 
him, and to embark on a programme of producing the new and unusual, leaving 
the Metropolitan uncontested in the field of the standard repertory. The board 
favoured a more cautious programme aimed at keeping financial gambles to a 
minimum, pointing to Einem’s The Trial and Copland’s The Tender Land as losing 
efforts that might have been avoided. Mr Kirstein, whose taste and strength of 
purpose have made the New York City Ballet what it is, pointed out in his turn 
that he had been instrumental in obtaining foundation grants for these productions, 
and, given an adventurous policy, might well have been able to get more in future. 
Mr Kirstein’s successor has yet to be named. 

The City Opera Company will offer two unusualities—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Don Pasquale—in its five-week spring season, beginning on March 17. 
The Nicolai work, absent from the professional repertory in New York for more 
than twenty years, will be sung in an English version by Josef Blatt; Mr Rosenstock 
will conduct, with Vladimir Rosing as stage director. Mr Rosenstock will also 
conduct Don Pasquale, to be sung in Italian, with staging by Leopold Sachse. 
Décors for both works will be by John Boyt. Other plans call for the introduction 
of a new English version by Martha V. England and James Durbin, Jr, of 
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Cenerentola, for the past two years a box-office success in Italian; complete 
restagings by Glenn Jordan of Cavalleria and by Mr Rosing of Pagliacci and 
Carmen; and the return of Rigoletto to the repertory, which also includes 
Rosenkavalier, Contes d°’Hoffmann, Faust, Bohéme, Butterfly, Traviata and 
Fledermaus, the last-mentioned in English. No roster has yet been made public. 
San Francisco. Kurt Herbert Adler, artistic director of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, announced recently that Walton’s Troilus and Cressida is to receive its 
American premiére during the autumn season at San Francisco. Later the work 
will probably be heard in New York at the City Center. Among new singers 
engaged by Mr Adler are Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Mattiwilda Dobbs. 


Austria 

Joseph Wechsberg reports from Vienna: 

The present season continues at a dull pace. The repertory is top-heavy with 
the old standbys, Verdi, Puccini, Hoffmanns Erzdhlungen, Die Zauberfléte. The 
newspapers complain that Cosi fan tutte, Ariadne auf Naxos, Capriccio and Daphne, 
which are in the repertory, are not given. Aida can always fill the house, but first-rate 
performances of Elektra and Tristan have played to half-empty houses. This 
is true and no credit to Vienna audiences. The Elektra performance of 
February 12 was memorable. Rudolf Moralt conducted the work, softening 
its harsher aspects and bringing out the lyrical element in the magnificent score. 
This was the way Richard Strauss himself used to conduct his favourite work. 
(‘Tristan is the greatest thing of all,” Strauss once confided to a prominent artist 
here, ‘but perhaps my Elektra comes right afterward.’) Christel Goltz sang her best 
Elektra in years, and she was ably assisted by Hilde Zadek (Chrysothemis) and 
Elisabeth Héngen (Klytamndestra). Hans Braun sang Orest and Giinther Treptow, 
Aegisth. Goltz also sang a Salome, with far less violence and much more feeling 
than before; one of the rather rare cases where an artist improved after a visit 
to New York! Andrea Chenier had its premiére on February 26 (Zadek, Héngen, 
Roswaenge, Baylé, conductor Moralt); report to follow. 


Belgium 

Leo Riemens sends the following report of the current season in Brussels: 

The Théatre de La Monnaie is now halfway through its second season under the 
direction of Joseph Rogatchewsky. His policy of changing casts continually, 
sO as to create and maintain public 
interest, has resulted in four different 
Dalilas: Héléne Bouvier, Jean Watson, 
Lucienne Delvaux and Rita Gorr. The 
production of this work was traditional, 
and the Dalila I heard, Lucienne 
Delvaux, was of international standard. 
Charles Fronval certainly looked a 
Samson, and sang like one in the last 
act. The veteran Lucien van Obbergh 
was the Old Hebrew, and Gilbert 
Dubuc the High Priest. In the title-role 
of Massenet’s Don Quichotte, Huc- 
Santana reminded me more of Vanni- 
Marcoux than of Chaliapin; his acting 
and singing were subtle. Jean Laffont 
was Sancho Pancha, and Lucienne 
Delvaux, Dulcinée. The Japanese 
soprano Sunhara has been singing 
Butterfly, and recent revivals have 
included Monna Vanna, Marouf, Le Bon 
Roi Dagobert and Otello. The next 
premiére will be Eugene Onegin, with 
Kyra Vayne as Tatiana. 


Huc-Santana as Don Quichotte 
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The Dublin Grand Opera Society plan a four-week season of Italian opera, 
beginning on April 25. The repertory consists of Ballo in Maschera (Caterina 
Mancini, Sandra Ballinari, Gianella Borelli, Antonio Galie, Paolo Silveri, Marco 
Stefanoni), Tosca (Maria Caniglia, Primo Zambruno and Galie, Antonio Manca 
Serra), Traviata (Virginia Zeani, Alvino Misciano, Manca Serra), Nerma (Mancini, 
Ebe Stignani, Zambruno, Stefanoni), Rigoletto (Gianna d’Angelo, Borelli, Gianni 
Raimondi, Silveri, Stefanoni) and Lucia (d’Angelo, Misciano, Manca Serra). The 
conductors are Alberto Erede, Giuseppe Morelli and J. M. Doyle. 


France 

In June the Paris Opéra will present a new production of Faust, with décors by 
Wakhevitch and produced by Max de Rieux. In the same month there will be a 
revival of Bolivar (Milhaud), with the cast of the premiére five years ago. This 
month will see the world premiére of Henry Barraud’s Numance. 


Germany 


Horst Koegler reports from Berlin: 

The ‘new course’ of the Stidtische Oper is by now firmly established. Don 
Pasquale and Doktor Faust are drawing far larger ‘audiences than were anticipated, 
and it is hardly possible to get tickets for Ebert’s own productions. His Nabucco 
has already received twenty-five sold out performances, and now that Christel 
Goltz is here again, it has regained all the fervour and impetuosity which make it 
likely that the production will achieve some fifty performances in one season—an 
unheard-of event in Berlin’s operatic history! 

If the repertory permits, one hastens to add; because the demand for the new 
production of Cosi fan tutte is almost as heavy. Certainly this Mozart performance 
is a marvel of stylishness. If, indeed, it has any fault at all, it is that it is sung in 
German—such an outstanding event would surely justify breaking our rule of 
opera in German only. 

Ebert's production abounds with delicious and completely musicalized nuances 


The third act of ‘Die schweigsame Frau at the Berlin Komische Oper 


Jiirgen Simon 











Jirgen Simon 
‘Die schweigsame Fraw in Berlin: (1.) Hans Reinmar as Sir Morosus, Wilhelm- 
Walther Dicks as Barbier Schneidebart; (r.) Hans Reinmar, and Iringard 
Arnold as Aminta 


of indescribable subtlety. His groupings reflect the architectural design of the 
music in all its formal patterns, and yet there is a continuous flow of movement, 
even though the singer-actors may not move from the spot. It is this whica con- 
stitutes Ebert’s main feat: his production allows the singers to concentrate on their 
voices, without for a moment departing from the characters impersonated. The 
impression is one of complete ease; Ebert's stagings—even the hectic Nabucco— 
radiate an inner calmness which distinguishes them so markedly from the over-fussy 
business which other famous Berlin producers are fond of. 

Arthur Rother, the conductor of Cosi, seemed reborn. Indeed, that formerly 
always reliable but hardly ever very inspiring man had to be seen in the pit to make 
one believe that it was not Bruno Walter who had transformed the members of a 
routine orchestra into a body of well-selected, individual chamber-musicians. 
And to continue with these superlatives: Jean Pierre Ponnelle’s sets and costumes, 
beguiling in the costliness of their fragile ornament, enticing with their matching 
arcadian colours, made one hold one’s breath before so beautiful a visual translation 
of Mozart’s sounds. 

It is true that the absolute quality of the voices compared unfavourably with 
those of the Glyndebourne recordings, or those to be heard in Vienna’s de luxe 
Cosi cast. But Ebert has decided firmly against the starring-for-a-few-performances- 
only system. The astonishing thing was that these voices, not without faults in 
their solos, seemed polished up with brand new qualities in the ensembles. 

Elisabeth Griimmer’s Fiordiligi was the first to bring the house down. Sieglinde 
Wagner’s Dorabella, beautiful to look at, Lisa Otto’s wholly unconventional, 
bitingly attractive Despina, Ernst Haefliger’s Ferrando (as amorously sung as it 
can be by a voice so un-Italian as his), the charmingly temperamental Guglielmo 
of Herbert Brauer, and Josef Greindl’s sardonic Alfonso—all contributed to the 
most enchanting opera night that Berlin has experienced since the Glyndebourne’s 
Cenerentola. And that Glyndebourne can be mentioned in this connection at all 
is an event nobody would have dared to hope for only one year ago. 

The Berlin premiére of Richard Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau was given early 
this year at the Berlin Komische Oper. The general consensus of opinion seems 
to indicate that Walter Felsenstein’s production was stylish and musical. General 
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praise was accorded to Meinhard von Zallinger, who conducted, and to Hans 
Reinmar, for his portrayal of Sir Morosus (though his voice does not now evidently 
reach low enough). Others in the cast were Ursula Richter, who coped well with 
the difficult, role of Isotta, Irmgard Arnold, Wilhelm-Walter Dicks, and Karl- 
Friedrich Hélzke. Heinz Pfeiffenbeyer designed the sets. The only general regret 
seems to have been that Felsenstein, in an attempt to tighten up the score, cut the 
lovely sextet in the second act. 


Pfitzner’s Der arme Heinrich was produced at Cassel earlier this year, with, 
Dagmar Behrendt as Agnes, Kurt Schiiffier as Heinrich, Carin Carlsson as Hilde 
and Egmont Koch as Dietrich. Paul Schmitz conducted and Hermann Schaffner 
produced. 

The first German performance of Mario Peragallo’s La Gita in Campagna, 
text by Alberto Moravia, was given at Cologne during February. This is the work 
that was so badly received at the Scala last season. At Cologne the opera was 
coupled with Hindemith’s Hin und zuiriick. Otto Ackermann conducted, and 
Erich Bormann produced. - 

The Dresden Opera mounted a new production of // Trovatore during January 
with Briinnhild Friedland, Helena Rott, Alexander Miltschinov and Hans Lébel. 
Walter Knérr conducted and Alfred Eichorn produced. On January 30, also in 
Dresden, the Saxon Landesbiihne gave the world premiére of Der Wundervogel, 
an opera by Guido Masanetz with libretto by Paul Reime based on a Chinese story. 
This organization, which is not connected with the Staatsoper, has also given 
performances this season of Der Waffenschmied, Tiefland, Die Zauberfléte, Rusalka, 
and J Quattro Rusteghi. 

The latest new productions at Frankfurt are a Zauberfléte, conducted by Georg 
Solti (who is to conduct the work at Salzburg this summer) and produced by 
Giinther Rennert, with Colette Lorand, Anny Schlemm, Heddy Heusser, Ernst 
Kobus, Giinther Ambrosius and Endré Koreh, and a Rosenkavalier conducted by 
Solti and produced by Josef Gielen. 


Marcel Mihalovici’s one-act-opera Die Heimkehr (The Return), commissioned by 
Radio Frankfurt, had its first concert performance in Frankfurt last year, followed 
by a stage performance in Diisseldorf. A new, revised version of it has been staged 
with great success at the Hamburg State Opera. Wolfgang Nélter writes: 

Die Heimkehr is a very strange piece. {t starts with a chorus pointing the moral 
that men have to get along with one another and recommending love and respect to 
others. Then two singers enter (the programme lists them as ‘the authors’) and sing 
about a wise old prime minister who was knighted by a young queen as reward 
for his admirable counsel. A specimen of this counsel, taken from one of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s speeches, is added as a second moral: men should look to 
find something better than tearing one another to pieces. Next, a man announcing 
a story that is to exemplify the moral. This tells of the return to his Breton village 
of a fisherman who has been missing for 17 years, and whom everyone thinks dead. 
His wife has married another fisherman, and there are many children of both 
marriages. The usual return story has a tragic end; Maupassant, however, on 
whose short story Le Retour the opera is based, avoids this, and has all three people 
live together. Off the two men go to the local bistro to start their new life, and 
the chorus again has a chance to point the moral. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, this plot has yielded a one-hour opera which lI2ft no one 
in the Hamburg audience untouched, and was a definite success. Mihalovici, 
Rumanian by birth and now living in France, has written music which is inventive, 
telling and economically orchestrated. It is never excited, mainly lyrical, but has 
some very powerful climaxes. Themes are easily grasped, there are melodic arias, 
and even a full-scale ensemble. Singing alternates with Sprechgesang, and the 
chorus often comments on the action. The effective libretto is by K. H. Ruppel, a 
well-known music critic. 

The performance was brilliant. Giinther Rennert staged the action on a platform 
surrounded by the chorus. In Helga Pilarczyk he had an actress who realized his 
least intentions, and gave a most moving portrayal of inner conflict. Toni 
Blankenheim sang the part of the returned fisherman with his usual artistry, but 
Walter Geisler had some trouble with the other husband’s part. In Albert Bittner 
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Josef Traxel as Carlo and Engelbert 
Czubock as Posa, in *Don Carlo’ at 
Stuttgart 


the Hamburg Opera finally seems to have 
found a conductor, besides Leopold 
Ludwig, who can secure orchestral 
playing worthy of this stage. Bittner, 
who conducted in Hamburg before the 
war and later became Generalmusik- 
direktor in Brunswick, is to be musical 
second-in-command in Hamburg. 
Joseph Keilberth, the Bayreuth Ring- 
conductor, is to conduct at Hamburg 
next season. On the other hand Ham- 
burg loses the talented young Horst 
Stein, who has been appointed first 
Staatskapellmeister by Erich Kleiber 
at the East Berlin State Opera. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s S/vy was staged at 
Leipzig at the end of February. Ernst 
Griiber sang the title role, Kurt Masur 
conducted and Friedrich Ammermann 
produced. 

Die Fledermaus, in Korngold’s ar- 
rangement, has been added to the 
repertory at the Theater am Gartnerplatz, Munich. Sari Barabas and Ingeborg Weiss 
have been heard as Rosalinde, Liselotte Félser and Rés!l Schwaiger as Adele, Richard 
Holm and Franz Klarwein as Eisenstein. At the Prinzregententheater Gerhard 
Lenssen, a conductor from Dresden, has made some guest appearances, conducting 
Tannhduser (Annelies Kupper, Marianne Schech, August Seider, Karl Schmitt- 
Walter and Max Proebstl) and Der Freischiitz. Heinrich Hollreiser conducted a 
Tristan with Paula Baumann as Isolde. Louise, conducted by Knappertsbusch and 
produced by Heinz Arnold, was due for production on March 10. 

Soon after their new production of Don Carlo, the Stuttgart Opera added its 
ninth Verdi work to the repertory : a new production of Falstaff, with Franzi 
Wachmann, Friederike Sailer, Res Fischer, Hetty Pliimacher, Gustav Neidlinger, 
Engelbert Czubock, Hans Blessin, Hubert Buchta, Hans Cramer and Alfred Pfeifle. 
Ferdinand Leitner conducted and Siegfried Tittert produced. In Germany, Maria 
Kinasiewicz has dropped the last six letters of her name; Mme Kinas will take title- 
role in Penelope (Liebermann), the next new production at Stuttgart. The company 
gave three performances of Fidelio, in Wieland Wagner’s production, in Paris on 
March 9, 11 and 12. 

Alan Bush’s Wat Tyler was produced at the Volkstheater, Rostock, at the end of 
February. Richard Stamm, who sang the title role, also produced the opera. 

Alan Bush’s second opera, Men of Blackmoor, has been accepted for production 
by the Deutsches National Theater, Weimar. The world premiére will take place 
in April 1956. Karl Kayser, the Intendant will produce, and Heinz Finger will 
be the conductor. As in the case of Wat Tyler, Nancy Bush, the composer's wife, 
has provided the libretto. 

At Wiesbaden, Dvorak’s The Jacobin was added to the repertory in December. 
It was sung by Hannelore Backrass (Julia), Ewald B6hmer (Rudolf), Rolf Sander 
(Benda), and Georg Stern (Burgvogt). Karl Elmendorff conducted and Walther 


Puhl produced. 





Iceland 

Operatic performances in Iceland are of recent date. In the spring of 1951, 
Rigoletto was given as the first opera ever performed by an Icelandic cast, in the 
National Theatre in Reykjavic. The conductor was Victor Urbanicic, born in 
Vienna but resident in Iceland, and the producer Simon Edvardsen, a guest from the 
Royal Opera House of Stockholm. Although almost every singer was a débutant 
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on the opera stage, this Rigv/etto was enormously successful, and expert foreigners 
praised the natural intensity and enthusiasm of the singing and acting. 

Encouraged by this success, the National Theatre performed Die Fledermaus, 
translated into Icelandic, in 1952; Traviata in 1953; and recently Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. The same conductor and producer have been responsible 
for all of these. Except for Gilda, Violetta and Nedda, who were entrusted to guest 
sopranos, all the parts have been taken by Icelanders, who have fine voices and an 
innate feeling for music and drama. Because instruments have for ages been scarce 
in Iceland, vocal music has been brought to a high pitch of development; and the 
operatic chorus, trained for years by Dr Urbanicic in oratorios from Handel to 
Honegger, was remarkably fine. 

Einar Kristjansson and Stefano Islandi, of the Copenhagen Opera, Thorsteinn 
Hannesson, lately of Covent Garden, and Maria Markan, formerly of Glynde- 
bourne, have all come home to sing for their countrymen on the new opera stage 
beside the resident singers of Reykjavik such as Gudrun Simonar, the lyric soprano, 
Ketill Jensson, a promising young tenor, and Gudmund Jonsson, an excellent 
Rigoletto, Alfio and Tonio. About a hundred operatic performances have already 
been given ; and it is hoped that these singers may find now an opportunity to work 
in their homeland, and help to develop this newest branch of art in Iceland. T.S. 


Italy 

Riccardo Malipiero reports on the new production of Der Freischiitz at the Scala: 

The Scala’s new Freischiitz, unlike the other premiéres of the season, was a family 
affair, so to speak, with Josef Gielen, the producer, as the only guest. Carlo Maria 
Giulini conducted and sets were by Nicola Benois. Giulini’s account of the score 
was at once warm-toned and precise; Benois’ décors, apart from a Wolf’s Glen 
more mechanical tnan expressive, were serenely realistic; Gielen’s production, 
perfectly in accord with both, contributed to an admirable performance. The 
occasion marked Victoria de los Angeles’s triumphant return to the Scala. As 
Agathe, she was in glorious voice, and her whole assumption could well be described 
as perfect. Eugenia Ratti made her Scala début as Aennchen; she is a brilliant 
actress and good singer, and has a most attractive personality; her voice is about 
four-fifths excellent, and needs only to become a little more even. Mirto Picchi 
made a brave Max, and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni a dramatic Caspar. 

The season at the Teatro Sociale, Como, took place during February and 
consisted of performances of Fanciulla del West (Elisabetta Barbato, Umberto 
BorsO, Piero Guelfi), Traviata (Virginia 
Zeani, Francesco Albanese, Claudio 
Frigerio), Ore//o(Gianna Maritati, Carlos 
Guichandut, Carlo Tagliabue), and 
Boris (Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Vittoria 
Calma, Antonio Spruzzola, Carlo 
Badioli, Ivan Sardi). The conductors 
were Oliviero de Fabritiis, Mario Cor- 
done and Glauco Curiel. 

Following the regular ‘Carnevale’ 
season at Florence, the Teatro 
Comunale announced for the spring 
several performances of Porgy and Bess 
conducted by Alexander Smallens, the 
premiére of Lino Liviabella’s La 
Conchiglia, conducted by Armando La 
Rosa Parodi, and a double bill of The 
Telephone and The Medium. 

The season at Modena opened witha 
performance of Andrea Chenier con- 


Victoria de los Angeles and Eugenia 
Ratti in ‘Der Freischiitz’ at the Scala 
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Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Caspar in ‘Der Freischiitz’ Piccagliant 
ducted by Antonio Narducci with Adriana Guerrini, Primo Zambruno and Aldo Protti 
in the leading roles ; this was followed by Trovatore with Anita Cerquetti, Lucia 
Danieli, Mario Filippeschi, Romano Roma and Dario Caselli, conductor Emidio 
Tieri, and Butterfly with Magda Olivero, Antonio Salvarezza and Lido Pettini, 
conductor Tieri. 

The season at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo, opened on February 9 with a 
performance of Parsifal sung in Italian by Georgine von Milinkovic, Ramon Vinay, 
Raimondo Torres and Giacomo Vaghi; Tullio Serafin conducted and Elisabeth 
Woehr produced. This was followed by Traviata with Leila Gencer and Salome 
with Inge Borkh, Max Lorenz and Alexander Welitsch, conductor Herbert Charlier. 
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Piccagliani 
‘Carmen’ at the Scala (reported last month). Above, Michel Roux as Escamillo; 
opposite, Giulietta Simionato and Giuseppe di Stefano 


The repertory further includes Puritani, Bohéme, Francesca da Rimini, Manon, 
Jeanne au Bicher, 11 Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda (Monteverdi), Schauspiel- 
direktor, and the premiére of // Cappello di Paglia di Firenze by Nino Rota. The 
roster of artists includes, besides those already mentioned, Gianella Borelli, Rosanna 
Carteri, Maria Curtis, Pina Esca, Bruna Fabbrini, Onelia Fineschi, Fiorella Carmen 
Forti, Maria Minazzi, Clara Petrella, Ornella Rovero, Graziella Sciutti, Emma 
Tegani, Erina Valli, Virginia Zeani; Mario Borriello, Giuseppe di Stefano, Luigi 
Infantino, Agostino Lazzari, Silvio Maionica, Enzo Mascherini, Saturno Meletti, 
Rolando Panerai, Giacinto Prandelli, Gianni Raimondi, Carlo Tagliabue and 
Alessandro Ziliani. The conductors are Franco Capuana, Glauco Curiel, Jonel 
Perlea, Georges Sebastian, Ottavio Ziino. 

The season at the Teatro Regio, Parma, opened on January 27, the anniversary 
of Verdi’s death, with a performance of Macheth sung by Lucia Kelston, Ugo 
Savarese, Renato Gavarini and Romeo Morisani; conductor La Rosa Parodi. 
This was followed by Sonnambula with Sandra Baruffi, Nicola Monti, Giorgio 
Algorta, conductor Ugo Rapalo; Ballo with Antonietta Stella, Lucia Danieli, Carlo 
Bergonzi, Silveri, Algorta, conductor La Rosa Parodi; Butterfly with Orietta 
Moscucci, c onductor Rapalo; Terra di Leggenda (Rocca) with Bruna Fabbrini, 
Angelo Lo Forose, conductor Rapalo; and Gioconda with Anna de Cavalieri, Dora 
Minarchi, Danieli, Ferrando Ferrari, Silveri, and Algorta, conductor Giuseppe 
Podesta. 

The Reggio Emilia season departed from the announced programme (OPERA, 
p. 115). The season opened with Turandot with Carmen Lucchetti in the title role, 
Roberto Turrini as Calaf, Ilva Ligabue as Lit and Iginio Ricco as Timur ; this was 
followed by Norma with Mancini, Miriam Pirazzini, Franco Corelli and Algorta ; 
a double bill of The Medium with Augusta Oltrabella, Ondina Otta and Aristide 
Baracchi and La Pietra nel Pozzo by Guido Ragni with Otta, Carlo Franzini and Lino 
Puglisi. Rigoletto was sung by Maria dalla Spezia, Eugenio Ferrandi, and Aldo 
Protti; Carmen by Pia Tassinari, Marcella de Osma, Corelli and Guelfi: Lucia 
di Lammermoor by Franca Ottaviani, di Stefano and Kenneth Neate, Guelfi, and 
Roberto Silva ; and Un Ballo in Maschera by Kelston, Franca Sacchi, Tagliavini 
and Dino Dondi. 
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The Florence season: opposite, Gianni Poggi, Virginia Zeani and Tito Gobbi 


in ‘L’Elisir’; above, Anita Cerquetti (Abigaille) and Tito Gobbi (Nabucco); 
below, Boris Christoff (Colline) and Cesy Broggini (Mimi) aoe 
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Talani 


Act Ill of * Nabucco’ at Florence ; designer, Emanuele Luzzati 


Cynthia Jolly reports from Rome : 

February maintained a high level of performance and crowded houses. Butterfly, 
conducted by Angelo Questa, followed on the heels of Prince Igor and gave the 
relatively rare opportunity of hearing Magda Olivero, who sang four performances. 
Additional performances were sung by Orietta Moscucci and Elisabetta Barbato. 
Anna Maria Canali was the Suzuki, and Gianni Poggi and Tito Gobbi the Pinkerton 
and Sharpless. Gobbi made another welcome appearance as Michele in Tabarro, 
playing opposite Clara Petrella’s Giorgetta; the production ran with that relaxed 
assurance which Rome can give to veristic operas. Luigi was sung by a new tenor, 
Angelo Lo Forese, who had an easy stage manner and warm tone. 

Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who conducted very expertly, had a tougher problem on 
hand with Burlesca, an opera-ballet by Antonio Veretti, labelled ‘novissima,’ 
which in fact was a one-act reworking of a three-act opera, // Favorito del Re, 
given at the Scala in 1932 and unhappily received. Veretti is a composer of middle 
age who studied with Alfano and is now head of the Italian State Conservatoires. 
His subject comes from the Arabian Nights: the source of the music is less certain. 
Veretti owns to a nostalgia for the golden age of Italian comic opera, but does not 
succeed in recapturing it, although he constructs Burlesca in set pieces. There is a 
great deal of jazz allusion in the Overture, which gives way to commonplace 
orientalisms. A quantity of orchestral commotion obscures the voices; at key 
moments the composer is driven to speech. Nevertheless, something emerges: 
a sort of roisterous gaiety which makes of the opera a grotesque charade. It was 
staged in this spirit with a quantity of clever mime in an animated production. 
Sets and costumes had more than their due share of heavy-handed dizarrerie. The 
singers—Elena Rizzieri, Agostino Lazzari, Cloe Elmo, Mercedes Fortunati and 
Antonio Cassinelli—put up a brave showing. 

A splendid Werther had a vigorous young cast (Petrella, di Stefano, Mario 
Borriello, Franco Calabrese) and a scrupulous conductor in Gavazzeni. Then 
Cherubini’s great Medea came in triumph to Rome, as previously to Florence and 
the Scala. Maria Callas’s Medea has changed considerably since her 1953 affirma- 
tion. It is less feminine than before; dramatic power is sharpened rather than 
deepened with a whole new range of significant gestures and striking poses. The 
upper part of the voice (apart from the highest notes) is slightly more acid, but in 
compensation Callas has acquired the lower spoken tones of a great actress. As 
Creonte, Christoff’s piano singing was memorable. Gabriella Tucci (Glauce) 
was competent and somewhat hard; Albanese’s extreme passivity detracted from 
his agreeable singing as Jason; Barbieri was once again the soft-hearted handmaid, 
Neris, with a beautifully sung aria (the loveliest in the work). 
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Carl Orff's ‘Carmina Burana’ in Rome 


The last two productions of the 1954-55 season at tae Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, 
Trieste were Samson et Dalila with Fedora Barbieri, Renato Gavarini, Antonio 
Massaria and Zito Susca, and Forza with Guerrini, Mafalda Masini, Turrini, 


Favarese, Michele Cazzato and Andrea Mongelli. Both operas were conducted 
by Franco Capuana. 


Oscar Savio 





Oscar Savio 
Veretti’s ‘Burlesca’ with Cloe Elmo, Mercedes Fortunati and Antonio Cassinelli 


Below: Callas and Christoff in ‘Medea’; Gobbi as Michele in ‘Il Tabarro’; 
all at Rome 








Times of Malta 
Margherita Carosio and Paul Asciak, both of whom sang in the Malta season 


After the four operas at the Teatro La Fenice, Venice, reported in February OPERA 
(page 115), the season continued with performances in French of Mdrouf (Rabaud) 
sung by a company from the Théatre Municipal of Lyons ; Rosenkavalier with Maria 
Reining, Hertha Tépper, Valerie Bak, Heinrich Pflanzl, conductor Philipp Wiist ; 
L’ Amico Fritz with Fiorella Carmen Forti, Alviano Misciano, Afro Poli, conductor 
Argeo Quadri; Mefistofele with Olivero, Mercedes Fortunati, Gianni Poggi, 
Boris Christoff, conductor de Fabritiis ; and La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti) with Clara 
Petrella, Vittoria Palombini, Luisa Malagrida, Angleo Lo Forose and Piero Guelfi, 
conductor La Rosa Parodi. 


Malta 


The 1955 opera season opened on January 9 with a performance of Ernani sung 
by Delfina Massari, Paul Asciak, Carlo Tagliabue and Gino Cald. Other works 
heard during the course of the season were Tosca with Maria Luisa Nache, Giuseppe 
Savio, Velardi Ferrara, Otello with Nache, Raffaele Lambert and Tagliabue, Carmen 
with Franca Sacchi, Asciak and Ferrara, Cavalleria Rusticana with Massari and 
Savio, Pagliacci with Jeda Valtriani and Lambert, Ballo in Maschera with Silvana 
Bazzan, Valtriani, Savio and Ferrara and Traviata with Margherita Carosio, Gianni 
Jaia and Franco Carnacina. The conductors were Antonio Cantoni, Riccardo 
Bottino and Fristano Illesberg. 


Sweden 

Birgit Nilsson and Sigurd Bjérling were the principal singers in the recent revival 
of The Flying Dutchman in Stockholm; Herbert Sandberg and Stig Westerberg 
both conducted this opera. Westerberg also took charge of Tosca, in which the 
Italian tenor Luigi Carrara made his début; in one performance Stabile sang 
Scarpia. Margareta Hallin-Bostrém made a very successful début as Rosina, in a 
Barbiere conducted by Lamberto Gardelli: Sigurd Bjérling astonished the house 
by singing a very successful Basilio. Jussi Bjérling has appeared in Aida (with 
Nilsson and Sigurd Bjérling), Cavalleria and Pagliacci, Bohéme, Tosca and Rigoletto. 
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Arne Hendriksen as José, Kerstin 
Meyer as Carmen, at Stockholm 


Carmen is a favourite opera in Stock- 
holm, and the 1,000th performance there 
was given on March 3, just eighty years 
after the first performance at the Opéra- 
Comique. The new production has 
proved very successful with the public. 
Kirsten Meyer sings Carmen, and 
Elisabeth Séderstr6m Micaéla; Arne 
Hendriksen and Set Svanholm have 
alternated as Don José, and Carl- 
Axel Hallgren and Sigurd Bjérling as 
Escamillo. Sixten Ehrling conducts. 

As briefly reported last month, Birgit 
Nilsson’s Siegfried and Gétterdammerung 
Briinnhildes were very successful. The 
other principals in the Ring cycle were 
Paula Baumann (Walkiire Briinnhilde), 
Nilsson (Sieglinde), Svanholm (Siegmund 
and Siegfried), Sigurd Bjérling (Wotan 
and Gunther), Leon Bjérker (Hunding, 
Fafner and Hagen) and Hjérdis Schym- 
berg (Woodbird). Ehrling conducted Rheingold and Siegfried, and Kurt Bendix 
Walkiire and Gétterddémmerung. 

The next new production is to be Liebermann’s Penelope (with Nilsson), given 
in a double-bill with Prokofiev's ballet Romeo and Juliet. 


Summer Festivals 


(See also February opera, pages 120-121 and March opera page 179.) 
GLYNDEBOURNE 

Full casts for the summer performances at Glyndebourne have now been 
announced: 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Sena Jurinac (Countess), Frances Bible (Cherubino), 
Marinella Meli (Susanna), Monica Sinclair (Marcellina), Sesto Bruscantini 
(Figaro), Franco Calabrese (Aimaviva), Ian Wallace (Bartolo), Hugues Cuenod 
(Basilio). Conductor, Vittorio Gui; producer, Carl Ebert; designer, Oliver 
Messel. Ris? Stevens will sing the role of Cherubino on July 2 and 7. 

Le Comte Ory. Sari Barabas (Adele), Fernanda Cadoni (Isolier), Halinka 
de Tarczynska (Alice), Juan Oncina (Ory), Giuseppe Valdengo (Raimbaud), 
Ian Wallace (Tutor). Conductor, Vittorio Gui; producer, Carl Ebert; designer, 
Oliver Messel. 

Don Giovanni. Sena Jurinac (Anna), Lucine Amara (Elvira); Graziella Sciutti 
(Zerlina), Richard Lewis (Ottavio), Giuseppe Valdengo (Don Giovanni), Geraint 
Evans (Leporello), Thomas Hemsley (Masetto), Hervey Alan (Commendatore). 
Conductor, John Pritchard; producer, Peter Ebert; designer, John Piper. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Graziella Sciutti (Rosina), Monica Sinclair (Bertha), 
Juan Oncina (Almaviva), Sesto Bruscantini (Figaro), lan Wallace (Bartolo), 
Antonio Cassinelli (Basilio). Conductor, Vittorio Gui; producer, Carl Ebert; 
designer, Oliver Messel. 

The Rake’s Progress. Elsie Morison (Anne), Marina de Gabarain (Baba), 
Mary Jarred (Mother Goose), Richard Lewis (Tom), Marko Rothmiiller (Nick 
Shadow), Hervey Alan (Trulove), John Kentish (Auctioneer). Conductor, Paul 
Sacher; producer, Carl Ebert; designer, Osbert Lancaster. 

Glyndebourne Lectures, 1955. Else Mayer Lismann’s summer lectures on the 
Glyndebourne operas will be held as usual this year at the Arts Council, 4 St James’s 
Place, London, S.W.1. The dates will be June 1, 6, 15, 20, 29. Leaflet giving 
full details and price of admission obtainable from the Glyndebourne Box Office, 
23 Baker Street, W.1. 











Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 


L’ITALIANA IN ALGERI (Rossini), with Giulietta Simionato (Isabella), Graziella 
Sciutti (Elvira), Mafalda Masini (Zulma), Cesare Valletti (Lindoro), Mario Petri 
(Mustafa), Enrico Campi (Haly), Marcello Cortis (Taddeo). Orchestra & Chorus 
of La Scala, Milan. Carlo Maria Giulini. COL 33 CX 1215-16. 

Just as in the late 1920’s and early 1930°s Conchita Supervia was the most 
important contributing factor to the vogue that then existed for L’/taliana and La 
Cenerentola, so today, it is the existence of Giulietta Simionato that explains the 
comparative frequency with which these same two works are performed in Italy 
and elsewhere. Indeed, without a coloratura-mezzo-soprano, these pieces cannot 
really be given (though Cenerentola is performed, especially in Germany, with a 
soprano heroine). Simionato has nearly all the attributes necessary to sing these 
roles, except a clean coloratura technique, which turns many of the florid passages 
into something less than perfect. But diction, charm, humour and a lovely voice 
are all there; and if one misses the sheer effervescence of Supervia, Simionato 
can put over such passages as the Pensa alla patria in the grand manner. 

Besides an excellent protagonist, a piece like this needs a conductor who believes 
in Rossini and can make him sparkle. Giulini certainly does this; his approach is 
more of the ‘streamlined’ type than say Gut’s or Serafin’s, and there is some sense 
of hurry. But the ensemble work could hardly be bettered, and the orchestral 
playing is first rate. 

Mario Petri, the Mustafa, is not the fruity kind of Italian bass, as was for example 
Vincenzo Bettoni, whom we generally associate with this part; and he does not 
sound funny enough. Enrico Campi deals adequately with Haly’s music, but is 
deprived of his Le femmine d'Italia aria; Marcello Cortis, well-known at 
Aix-en-Provence, is an excelient Taddeo. 

Cesare Valletti, the contemporary Italian tenor most resembling Schipa, is an 
admirable Lindoro; and Graziella Sciutti and Mafalda Masini’s contributions 
are on the same high level as the rest of the cast. 

Francis Toye’s admirable essay is more suitable for a book on opera than for a 

sleeve-note; it does not help the listener to follow the recording, nor set out the 
story as it develops scene by scene. 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY (Puccini), with Victoria de los Angeles (Butterfly), 
Anna Maria Canali (Suzuki), Maria Huder (Kate Pinkerton), Giuseppe di Stefano 
(Pinkerton), Tito Gobbi (Sharpless), Renato Ercolani (Goro), Arturo la Porta 
(Yamadori, Commisario & Registrario), Bruno Sbalchiero (Bonzo). Orchestra & 
Chorus of Rome Opera. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. HMV ALP 1215-17. 

What is the right kind of voice for Cio-Cio-San? Storchio who created the role 
was best known as Norina, Adina, Violetta, Lodoletta, Micaela, etc.; in other 
words she was almost a soprano leggiero, as was Toti dal Monte who recorded 
Butterfly for HMV before the war and sang the role for a few seasons in the late 
1930’s. Destinn, who was the first, and for many, the only London Butterfly, 
was a Tosca, and an Aida, a dramatic soprano, more like Tebaldi on the Decca 
recording. In between the two come the lyric sopranos, the Mimis, the Liu’s, like 
Rosetta Pampanini and Victoria de los Angeles. It is probably a matter of personal 
taste which one prefers. I favour the childlike innocent Butterfly of Dal Monte, 
and that is why I prefer the de los Angeles type of voice to the more mature Tebaldi, 
though the latter is often vocally more thrilling and more large-scale. In this 
recording, as in the theatre, the listener is conscious of a great artist making her 
effects with the simplest of means; de los Angeles’s Cio-Cio-San is created by 
acting with the voice, and of course it 1s perfectly sung. 

Giuseppe di Stefano is an excellent Pinkerton; in the love-duet there is more 
than an eche of Gigli. Gobbi is a trifle severe sounding as Sharpless, but sings 
with all his usual artistry. I do not care greatly for Anna Maria Canali’s Suzuki; 
she is a clumsy singer, and there are better Suzuki's in Italy today. Gavazzeni 
does not extract the last drop out of the score, and some of the playing is on the 










































loud side; but all in all I greatly enjoyed listening to this set, and so I hope will 
many of our readers. 

OTELLO (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Desdemona), Luisa Ribacchi (Emilia), 
Mario del Monaco (Otello), Aldo Protti (Iago), Piero de Palma (Cassio), Angelo 
Mercuriali (Roderigo), Fernando Corena (Lodovico), Pier Luigi Latinucci (Montano), 
Dario Caselli (A Herald). Chorus & Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto 
Erede. DECCA LXT 5009-11. 

If only the Desdemona of Tebaldi and some of the smaller roles in the Decca 
Otello could have been transferred to the Toscanini recording, then we would have 
had a perfect performance; alas that was not possible, and so we are faced with 
what I think 1s not a particularly difficult choice: Toscanini, Vinay and Valdengo 
on HMV, or Tebaldi, excellent small part singers, and a first-rate technical recording 
on Decca. I am sure most musicians will plump for the Toscanini version. But 
it should not be assumed that the musical performance on Decca is to be lightly 
dismissed. Erede is highly competent, he is not dull, but he is uninspired. I have 
played both sets carefully act by act against each other, and some interesting things 
emerge. In the first place, Toscanini’s tempi seem ‘faster—in actual performance 
there is little in it; Act I, for example, under Toscanini lasts 29 minutes, under 
Erede, 31; Act IV under Toscanini, 27 minutes, under Erede, 28. This last act is 
a particularly good example of how much faster Toscanini ‘sounds’ than Erede: 
the last scene between Otello and Desdemona seems to move along at a faster 
pace under Toscanini, and the mounting tension as Desdemona realises that her 
last moments have come is excitingly realized; Erede does not bring out this inner 
tension. Again, the balance that Toscanini achieves between the voices in the 
ensembles is crystal clear; in the great Act III finale, it is Iago’s voice and words 


that stand out; in Erede’s reading this is just another operatic ensemble. Then of 


course there are countless moments where Toscanini underlines a certain phrase, 
or brings out an inner orchestral voice; this Erede is not able to do—but, then 
neither can ninety-nine out of every hundred other conductors. 

What now of the two Otellos? Del Monaco obviously has the kind of vocal 
organ that Verdi had in mind; it is magnificent, it is often exciting; he has done 
nothing better on records; but how rarely does he scratch below the surface. Vinay 
presents a soul in torment, del Monaco an Italian tenor making a very good shot 
at being Otello. The irony for example with which Vinay can invest a phrase 
like Che ascondo in cor, signore? in the second act scene with Iago does not come 
naturally to del Monaco; yet in the great moments in which the pent-up emotions 
burst out, he can be magnificent. 

And now Tebaldi. She sings throughout like a dream; this must surely be the 
kind of Desdemona that Rethberg used to give. My standard up till now has always 
been Eidé Norena, who perhaps displayed more of that girlish innocence than 
Tebaldi has it in her nature to give; but after hearing passage after passage from 
Tebaldi in which her voice could melt a stone, I am convinced that she is the 
Desdemona of our time. To cite two examples; in the great Act III scene with 
Otello, Desdemona falls to her knees and sings Mi guarda! i! volto e l’'anima ti 
svelo; il core infranto mi scruta (Behold me! to thee my face and soul lie open, 
Oh look into my broken heart). Tebaldi sings this simple phrase as if her heart 
really were broken. Then in the second scene of the act, in the great ensembl2 where 
Otello strikes her in front of the Venetian ambassador, Desdemona again on her 
knees, has to sing a phrase in which she says that the sun cannot dry her tears; 
the voice, in a typical Verdian phrase ascends from C to B flat, and with what 
consummate artistry Tebaldi sings this. 

Aldo Protti does not seem to have the measure of Iago, at least dramatically, 
and though he sings well enough, the part is dully realized. The smaller roles, 
especially the Cassio of Piero de Palma, are all well done—though Nan Merriman 
is perhaps a better Emila than Luisa Ribacchi. Balance and recording are of the 
highest Decca quality. And so it all boils down to how important to you in an 
operatic performance is the conductor; and do you prefer a subtle Otello or one 
who possesses a wonderful natural vocal organ? H.D.R. 
LES MAMELLES DES TIRESIAS (Poulenc), with Denise Duval (Thérése & La 
Cartomancienne), Robert Jeantet (Le Directeur), Jean Giraudeau (Le Mari), Julien 
Thirache (Presto), Emile Rousseau (Le Gendarme), Serge Rallier (Le Journaliste), 
Jacques Hivert (Le Fils), Gilbert Julia (Le Monsieur Barbu), Marguerite Legouhy 
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(La marchande de journaux & Une grosse dame). Orchestra & Chorus of the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris. André Cluytens. COL 33 CX 1218. 

The libretto to this very French and very funny piece is by Guillaume Apollinaire, 
and dates from 1917, when it was given as a play. Poulenc, however, did not set 
it to music until 1944. The story is set in Zanzibar, which in this case, is between 
Monte Carlo and Nice. The year is 1912. The heroine, Thérése, decides to leave 
her husband, for she no longer recognizes the authority of men; so she herself 
becomes a man, Tiresias. Her breasts (Les Mamelles), one red and one blue, float 
away like toy balloons. Before she leaves, she dresses her husband as a woman. 
Two drunken men try to make love to the husband and quarrel over him; they 
kill each other. A policeman arrives and also tries to make love to him. The 
husband then announces that since women won't co-operate any more, the men 
will have to produce their own families. In the second act we find that the husband 
has succeeded in making thousands of children in a single day by means of a 
wonderful incubator. A newspaperman comes for an interview; a policeman 
comes to protest that these thousands of children are creating a food shortage; a 
fortune-teller arrives—it is Thérése, who returns to her husband; everyone is 
happy and in the final ensemble they exhort the audience to produce large families. 

Apollinaire’s text is full of double-entendres and of colloquialisms; the music 
is witty and sensitive; the whole thing is so French and sophisticated that it must 
of necessity have a very special appeal. But if you like this sort of thing you will 
find it very enjoyable indeed. : 

The recording and performance are of the highest quality, and the disc is highly 
recommended. 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (February 10) 

Last season Bohéme was one of Covent Garden's best offerings; this 
year it dropped down to a lower level—perhaps the preparation of two 
world premiéres had used up too much of the available energy. Reginald 
Goodall conducted, but let Puccini’s score drag along viscously from 
bar to bar. Elsie Morison repeated her very touching study of Mimi— 
touching, and sung with a stronger, more house-filling tone than those who 
have not heard her in this role would be likely to deduce from her other 
performances. The Musetta was Una Hale—vivacious, lacking as yet in 
dramatic or vocal aplomb. Geraint Evans (as with his Lescaut) conveyed 
an indefinable impression of ‘being himself, rather than being Schaunard. 
Forbes Robinson, a new Colline, gave overmuch play to the port-wine 
resonance of his bass, but checked it in time to sing a smooth Coat Song. 

James Johnston’s Rodolfo is so unromantic that it must be counted 
loss. Which leaves us, among the men, with only Jess Walters’ reliable 
Marcello, Howell Glynne’s bumbly Benoit, and David Tree’s shrilly fussy 
Alcindoro as unqualified assets. Production, among the Bohemians, ran 
on too light a rein; their frolics got out of control. Christopher West's 
drunken man of Act II, though a little quieter than before, was still there 
(why cannot our resident producer resist these fidgety intrusions ?). One 
thing definitely was gain. The dreadful, bouncing girl-boys of Act II have 
been suppressed, and their places taken by genuine boys. A.P. 
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Houston Rogers 
Dennis Dowling and Marion Studholme as Papageno and Papagena 


Sadler's Wells. The Magic Flute (February 24) 

Should Sadler’s Wells be giving The Magic Flute? If rumour can be 
trusted, we shall have a surfeit of productions of Mozart's last opera by 
1956, for both Covent Garden and Glyndebourne are said to be mulling 
over plans to re-stage it in token of the bicentenary of Mozart's birth. If 
these plans materialize, the Sadler’s Wells version may then well prove to 
be redundant. Yet much may be said in favour of their decision to attempt 
this difficult opera. The new production rounds out the company’s Mozart 
repertory, so that it can now give all five of the standard, salable works. 
And the English public loves The Magic Flute; judging from the heavy 
advance sale before the first night, it is likely to become one of the bread- 
and-butter items the company needs in order to balance such adventurous 
but uncommercial undertakings as Ne/son, The Consul, Luisa Miller and 
The Pearl Fishers. 

From nearly every viewpoint except that of practical finance, however, 
Tke Magic Flute does not belong at Sadler’s Wells. The performance was 
in many ways creditable; but a merely creditable performance of this opera 
is not enough. The plot—if you can use that word about a combination 
of Singspiel and initiation ritual—is frequently dull for long stretches; the 
comic interludes are unhilarious unless they are artfully delivered; and the 
music, exquisite as it is, can sound platitudinous when it is sung in routine 
fashion. The magic of the Flute works only when superlative interpreters 
bring it into being. 

Superlative interpreters the Sadler’s Wells performance did not possess. 
It did, however, have a conductor of far more than average knowledge 
and sensibility, so that none of the shortcomings could be traced to the pit. 
Rudolf Schwarz, conductor of the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, 
made his first English appearance as an opera conductor on this occasion. 
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The Overture and the first two or three numbers were a trifle slack. But 
once he found his stride Mr Schwarz coaxed the orchestra into considerable 
radiance and vitality, set tempos that were nearly always apt, and confronted 
the singers with opportunities for phrasing and coloration which they did 
not grasp as readily as he must have hoped. George Devine’s stage direction 
was equally sound—if almost wholly traditional and uninventive—except 
when the hopeless errors of judgment in the Motley settings forced him to 
make the best of intrinsically bad or ineffective arrangements. Mr Devine 
cannot be blamed for designs that denied the Queen of the Night her usual 
empyrean aloofness and forced her, in chi-chi Turkish trousers, down to the 
forestage; nor can he conceivably have preferred to set the clarifying 
Sarastro-Pamina duet before a drop-curtain during a scene-change. 

Of the principal artists, Marion Studholme succeeded best in both 
singing and characterization. Her Papagena was delightfully worked out— 
both when she gave the old crone the voice and diction of Despina’s 
mock-doctor in Cosi fan tutte, and when she put on the bright, kittenish 
ways appropriate to the final duet with Papageno. Denis Dowling’s 
Papageno, however, was heavy and somewhat acidly dry, with scarcely any 
of the childish simplicity that makes the bird-catcher so endearing a person. 
As the Queen of the Night, June Bronhill lacked the imperiousness to cope 
with a production that brought her out of her proper starry remoteness 
into undue intimacy with the other characters. But the young Australian 
soprano made an exceptionally good first try at the two arias. Her upper 
voice was clear, incisive, and tonally pure, all the way up to an honest F, 


The Queen of the Night (June Bronhill) commands her daughter, Pamina 
(Patricia Howard), to kill Sarastro Houston Reners 
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Some of the arpeggiated staccato notes were off pitch in the second aria, and 
a want of perfect focus in the middle voice reduced the force of the 
declamatory phrases lying in this range. But she was a most acceptable 
Queen ofthe Night by present-day standards—better, indeed, than some 
I have heard at Covent Garden and the Metropolitan. 

Thomas Round carried himself like a noble youth as Tamino, in spite 
of a headband and lank black wig that nearly turned him into a character 
from The Last of the Mohicans. He had not, however, vanquished all the 
difficulties of line and tessitura; at best his Mozartian style was unformed, 
and he did not produce tones of consistently pleasing quality. Patricia 
Howard, the Pamina, sang easily and made pretty sounds, without probing 
far into either the distress or the exaltation that are implicit in the role. 
And the charming girl we saw as Léila in The Pearl Fishers was transformed 
by make-up and costume into a round-faced china doll who looked as little 
like the warmly human Pamina as anyone possibly could. Stanley 
Clarkson’s small-scale Sarastro evoked no sense of awe, and his O Isis und 
Isiris, taken at a ‘ practical’ tempo, went too fast to realize the breadth of 
the music. David Ward’s Speaker and Ereach Riley’s Monostatos were 
superficial. The Three Ladies—Patricia Bartlett, Joan Stuart and Patricia 
Johnson—sang neatly and on pitch. But these are not roles for ingénues; 
| remember hearing a cast in which Frida Leider and Maria Olszewska were 
the First and Third Ladies. 

The décors and costumes I found indefensible. It is possible to mix 


Tamino (Thomas Round) and Pamina (Patricia Howard) prepare for the 


ordeals of fire and water Houston Rogers 




















THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Opera in two acts by Mozart; words by Schikaneder and Giesecke. English translation 
by Edward J. Dent. Produced by George Devine; scenery and costumes by Motley. 
New production at Sadler's Wells, London, on February 24, 1955. 


Tamino we “< is re ‘ in ke a - Thomas Round 
{ Patricia Bartlett 

Three Ladies - : a - : om al — Joan Stuart 
Patricia Johnson 

Papageno .. av - as wh ‘ ‘ sn Denis Dowling 
Queen of Night .. - oe wis ‘ - ys ~ June Bronhill 
Monostatos ie ss os ee < ; ‘ik - Ereach Riley 
Pamina i és x es +s ; ins - os Patricia Howard 
~ Jean Mountford 

Three Boys “a id vs . ‘ ak i Hazel Williams 
| Josephine Proust 

The Speaker nh i a i ne - eis od David Ward 
A Priest on as - - a a oi - Victor White 
Sarastro ps _ ms - ; as -_ os Stanley Clarkson 
Papagena .. ae ‘ ae ai - ie is .. Marion Studholme 


f Joseph Powell 
Men in Armour \ Harold Blackburn 


Conductor: Rudolf Schwarz. 











periods, places and styles so that the result is unified. It is also possible to 
simplify settings so that scenes may be shifted speedily, without sacrificing 
artistic composition and dramatic plausibility. These décors achieved 
neither end. Omnipresent columns in the shape of huge, coloured lotuses 
were forced into uneasy companionship with an ersatz-Hugh Casson corru- 
gated fence and covered bus-shelter. Neither of these stylistic elements 
bore any perceptible relation to the sleazy little drop curtains—one that 
seemed to be made out of the material for a summer wash-frock and another 
that looked like a Japanese print made for the tourist trade. Moreover, 
the relative scale of the objects, backgrounds and foregrounds, was 
frequently mightily unpleasing to the eye; and, as I have suggested, the 
action was often badly served by their arrangement. 

Since everyone worked faithfully at this Magic Flute it is clearly our 
public duty to commend their earnestness. Beyond this, what you may 
think of the production depends upon the degree of your willingness to 
subscribe to the half-a-loaf theory. cs. 


Covent Garden. Manon (February 18) 

This was a heart-warming occasion, though the French masterpiece is 
always a cold fish out of water in English and in a house as big as this. 
Frau Lipp having withdrawn, Miss Adéle Leigh stepped into the role at the 
shortest notice, and though too cautious in Act I, too serious throughout 
and lacking both the attack and the verve for some of the set pieces, she 
held the house’s attention and won its applause by the sheer appeal of her 
acting and the sheer prettiness of her singing. It is rare to see a young 
artist in such circumstances (though not unknown—witness Mary Garden's 
début) who grasps the right end of the stick so firmly. Miss Leigh sees the 
point of Manon, which is not sonority or volume—Massenet’s scoring sees 
to it that a pretty woman singing her prettiest will always score an effect. 
The point of Manon is to suggest frailty and wilting, while really keeping 
up a beautifully judged legato. Thus the duo in Ste Sulpice will always come 
off, if the Manon phrases her N’est-ce plus ma main que cette main presse?, 
etc, with really seductive meaning. The thrilling climaxes possible in Mon 
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beau chavalier in Act II, in the Gavotte and the Prayers are not necessary. 
Miss Leigh ‘suggested’ them, which is all that is required. 

John Lanigan made an excellent Des Grieux, comely, elegant, dealing 
quite capably with AA, fuyez and quite beautifully with the Dream. Jess 
Walters, a rock in stormy waters, made what is possible of Epousez quelque 
brave fille. There was some overacting from De Brétigny. 

The orchestra under Reginald Goodall played quite well, stodgily at times, 
but by the death scene with real spirit. Frederick Ashton’s former pro- 
duction in the still pretty sets by James Bailey has now had further touches 
added by Peter Potter, who may also be held responsible for Lescaut’s too 
jocular approach to a role which Geraint Evans fills capably enough. The 
tiresome trick of making a crone advance upon the frail Manon during 
Obéissons . . . still obtrudes [the crone was banished, however, after the 
first performance!; and the idea of having the romantic Des Grieux enter 
carrying a suitcase (he is still carrying it during the love duet!) strikes some 
of us as ludicrously unoperatic. P.H.-W. 


Stoll. Manon (March 7) 

This made an inauspicious start to the Stoll season. Massenet’s Manon 
always becomes something different when sung in Italian, but with singers 
such as Gigli and Favero it can have a voluptuous beauty it lacks in French. 
This performance showed no idea of what constitutes the charm of Massenet’s 
masterpiece. The company had been out on tour already for some weeks 
and showed a certain cohesion. But musically—not to mention shabby stage 
pictures worthy only of Red Riding Hood—the level was so very much below 
that of the current production at Covent Garden that the choice of the work 
for an opening was unfortunate. 

The orchestra under Manrico de Tura was competent in the manner of a 
touring opera troupe, but one could not say as much for the vague and 
anaemic chorus. The whole Cours-la-Reine scene was dropped ; Poussette 
and her friends had vanished ; and neither the Gavotte nor the charming A 
nous les amours in the Gaming Scene were attempted. The entire opera was 
carried on the backs of Mme Carosio, a considerable artist in her way still, 
and of the tenor Carlo Zampighi, who managed some pretty singing in Chiudo 
gli occhi, however wide of the mark elsewhere. The soprano was tirelessly 
valiant in her efforts to warm up a cold and gloomy audience and overdid 
everything badly, hanging on to notes till the charming shape of Massenet’s 
phrases broke, blowing an enormous smacking kiss at the soup tureen on the 
‘little table’ (apostrophized with absurd tragic weight) and tearing the Ste 
Sulpice duo to tatters. Yet in both these singers one was aware of excellent 
schooling and vocal riches which could be turned to happier account. 

P.H-W. 
|Later—and more successful—performances by this company will be 
reviewed in our next issue.—Ed. | 
——— 
_Week-end Course on Opera, at Glyndebourne. The East Sussex Federation 
of the W.E.A. have arranged a week-end course on Opera to be held at Glyndebourne 
on April 16 and 17. The lecturers will be Jasper Roper, Douglas Craig, Bryan 


Balkwill, John Christie, and Moran Caplat. Full details are available from: The 
W.E.A. Organizer, The Further Education Centre, Lewes, Sussex. 
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Above: Manon (Adéle Leigh) sings the Gavotte in the Cours-la-Reine scene 
Below: Manon and des Grieux (John Lanigan) in the first act love duet 




























































An 


Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 








Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA ITALIAN OPERA 
Mar At Palace, Gaumont Theatre, Hippodrome, 

Manchester Chester Golders Green 
28 Hoffmann Don Giovanni Boheme Manon 
29 Aida Nelson Rigoletto Tosca 
30 (m) — Elisir d’'Amore 
30 (e) Figaro Tosca Faust Bohéme 
3” Carmen Magic Flute Cavalleria; Pagliacci Trovatore 
April 

Figaro Don Giovanni Barber of Seville Boheme 

2(m) Boheme Bohéme Trovatore 
2 (e) Hoffmann Bohéme Trovatore Tosca 
April At Palace, Gaumont, 

Manchester Doncaster 
“6 Hoffmann Bohéme Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
5 Aida Traviata Rigoletto 
6 Troilus Don Giovanni Bohéme 
7 Traviata Fledermaus Barber of Seville 
8 Carmen No perf. Faust 
9(m) Traviata Bohéme 
9 (e) Aida Magic Flute Trovatore 
April At Hippodrome, Gaumont, 

Coventry Preston 

11 Hoffmann Fledermaus Bohéme 
12 Aida Ballet Rigoletto 
13 Hoffmann Faust Barber of Seville 
14 Carmen Don Giovanni Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
15 Troilus Katya Kabanova Faust 
16(m) Traviata Ballet Barber of Seville 
16(e) Carmen Traviata Trovatore 
April London Opera House, Belfast 
18 Figaro Katya Kabanova Bohéme SADLER’S WELLS 
19 Ballet Ballet Rigoletto Sunday April 24, 
20 Ballet Don Giovanni Tannhauser Opera Concert, 
21 Ballet Katya Kabanova Barber of Seville excerpts from: 
22 Ballet Traviata Don Giovanni Favorita, Martha, 
23 (m) Ballet Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Forza del Destino, 
23 (e) Aida Faust Faust etc. 
April 
25 Troilus Traviata Hoffmann 
26 Ballet Magic Flute Barber of Seville 
27 Figaro Boheme Bohéme(m)Carmen(e) 
28 Troilus Ballet Trovatore 
29 Ballet Fledermaus Bohéme 
30 (m) Ballet 
30 (e) Ballet Don Giovanni Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
May 
2 Aida Faust 
3 Troilus Ballet 
4 Bartered Bride (1!) Tosca 
5 Ballet Ballet 
6 Ballet Boheme 
7(m) Ballet Ballet 
7 (e) Bartered Bride Fledermaus 





CADOXTON AMATEUR a SOCIETY, NEATH 





March 28-April 2. L’Elisir d'Am 
WEST RIDING OPERA CIRCLE, ‘civic THEATRE, LEEDS 

April 18-23. L'Elisir d'Amo 
—e SINGERS GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, MONTGOMERY HALL, SHEFFIELD 

y 2-7. Tales of Hoffmann. 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

April 17: Maggie Teyte. April 18: Don Giovanni Film. April 22: Irmgard Seefried. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

April 24. irmgard Seefried with Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra. Conductor John Pritchard. 
8.B.C. BROADCASTS R APRIL 

4. L’Uccellatrice (Jommelli), RAl recording. 11. Prince Igor, on gramophone records. 18. Katya 
Kabanova (Janicek), from Sadler's Wells. 
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of which the following have now been issued for 
the respective Long Playing records 








“Hansel und Gretel” (Humperdinck) Jn German & English 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann” (Offenbach) Jn French & English 
““Le Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart) Jn Italian & English 


“Die Zauberfléte” (Mozart) In German & English 
“J Puritani” (Bellini) Jn Italian & English 
4/6d. each 


“L’Heure Espagnole” (Ravel) Jn French & English 
“ Amelia al Ballo” (Menotti) Jn Italian & English 
“Tosca” (Puccini) Jn Italian & English 


“Norma” (Bellini) Jn Italian & English 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni) /n Italian & English 


3/-d. each 


COLUMBIA @ 


THE FINEST NAME ON RECORD 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street London, W.1 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





























GARDINER WaswiVvAbs 


THE FOREMOST ORGANISATION SPECIALISINN CC 
ACCOMMODATIOPECIA 
FOR ALL THE LEADINNTER! 


PESTIVADA 


TICKETS 


BARCELONA 
WIESBADEN 
FLORENCE 
SCHWETZINGEN 
BORDEAUX 
BAYREUTH 
COPENHAGEN 
BERGEN 

PARIS 
STOCKHOLM 
VIENNA 
GLYNDEBOURNE 
HELSINKI 
STRASBOURG 
WURZBURG 
DUBROVNIK 
SPLIT 

HOLLAND 

GRAZ 
BADEN-BADEN 
ANGERS 

ZURICH 
LYON-CHARBONNIERES 
GRANADA 
COBLENZ 
GENOA 

ARLES 


Wagner Festival 
International Festival 
“Maggio Musicale’ 
International Festival 

“Mai Musical’ 

Baroque Festival 

Music and Ballet Festival 
Grieg Festival 
International Drama Festival 
Music, Drama and Ballet Festival 
International Festival 
Opera Festival 

Sibelius Festival 

Music Festival 

Mozart Festival 

‘Summer Plays’ 

Music Festival 

International Festival 
Summer Festival 

1.S.C.M. 

Festival 

International Festival 
Festival of the Arts 

Music and Dance Festival 
Operetta Festival 
International Dance Festival 
Festival 
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April MES 
May/RADES 
May OULO 
Mayt!X-EN- 
MaySVIGNC 
May! X-LES 
MayBAYREU 
MaytNSBAC 

MAISON 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EUROPEASSOC! 


2 Avenue de Martigny 


PARIS 8. 
France. 


Girvan Travel Service, 


TORONTO, Canada. 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 


44 King Street, W. 


189 Re eStreet, 
LONDO?! 1. 





UBER VICE JOINED 


ISINN COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS WITH 


TIOPECIAL TOURS TRAVEL 
DINNTERNATIONAL FESTIVALS 


ACALENDAR 
155 


April MES Festival July 
May RADES Casals Festival July 
Ma "OULON Festival July 
Mayt!X-EN-PROVENCE Music Festival July 
Ma AVIGNON Drama Festival July 
Mayt!X-LES-BAINS International Dance Festival July 
MayAYREUTH Wagner Festival July 
May!NSBACH Bach Festival July 
juns# AISON LA ROMAINE Drama Festival July 
jun@REGENZ 10th Anniversary Festival July 
Jund YVGSBURG Open-Air Opera July 
Jund 'CHY Festival July 
Jun@ALZBURG International Festival July 
Jun? RANGE Festival July 
Jun#ARLAT Drama Festival July 
Jun VOWIGSBURG Mozart Festival July 
June NSBRUCK Opera and Operetta July 
june UVCERNE International Festival Aug. 
junt# UNICH Opera Festival Aug. 
Jun@ INBURGH International Festival Aug. 
JunttENTON Chamber Music Festival Aug. 
jun@ESANCON International Festival Sept. 
Junt# ONTREU X ‘Septembre Musical’ Sept. 
Jund ENICE International Festival Sept. 
Jun@ERLIN *Festwochen’ Sept. 
JuneERUGIA ‘Sagra Musicale’ Sept. 
July, ONAUESCHINGEN Contemporary Music Festival Oct. 


»EMSSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 


-Street 239 Lexington Avenue, 544 Market Street, 
eg W.1. ' NEW YORK, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 


or" U.S.A. U.S.A. 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 



























Our large stock of 
FRENCH OPERA 


Vocal Scores 
includes the following 


BERLIOZ: 

La Prise de Troie - 35s. 
Les Troyens a Carthage 45s. 
BIZET: 


Les Pécheurs de Perles 40s. 
La Jolie Fille de Perth 40s. 


Ivan IV. - - - - - 45s. 
CHARPENTIER: 

Louise - - - - - 45s. 
DELIBES: 

Lakmé - - - - - 40s. 
DEBUSSY: 

Pelléas et Mélisande 32s. 6d. 
MASSENET: 

Manon - - - - - 45s. 
Thais - - = = = Qs. 
Werther - - - 37s. 6d. 
RAVEL: 


L’Heure espagnole 32s. 6d. 
L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges 32s. 6d. 


SAINT-SAENS: 
Samson et Delila 32s. 6d. 


and for all French Music 


United Music 
Publishers Ltd. 


1 MONTAGUE ST. LONDON W.C.1 








WIGMORE HALL 


SATURDAY, APRIL 23rd. 
at 7.30 p.m. 


The English Opera Group 


General Mcnager : BASIL DOUGLAS 


presents 


PETER PEARS 


(TENOR) 


BENJAMIN 
BRITTEN 


(PIANO) 
with 
ANNE WOOD (Contralto) 
DENNIS BRAIN (Horn) 


Three Canticles by Britten 
**My Beloved is mine’”’ (Quaries) 
Abraham and Isaac 
**Still falls the rain”? (Edith Sirwet!) 

Chinese Lyrics (Oldham 


‘“‘The Land of Lost Content’’ 
(/lreland) 


Songs by Bridge, and Warlock 


Tickets : Reserved 10-, 76, 5/- 
Unreserved : 3'-, from Wigmore 
Hall Box Office (WEL. 21/41) 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AMATEUR OPERA 
6th Annual 


OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


BEAUMONT HALL LEICESTER “7/0 

20th—28th AUGUST, 1955 LA VIE PARISIENNE 
Director: SUMMER AUSTIN MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Apply for full details to: The National Operatic & Dramatic Association 
1 Crestfield Street, London, W.C.1. Tel. TER. 5655 











LEOS JANACEK 


Jenifa (vocal score) - 45/- 
Katja Kabanova (vocal score) - - 33/— 
Sly Vixen (vocal score) - : : 37/6 
The Makrepulos Case (vocal score) - —- 
Broucek (vocal score) - - : : 


The House of the Dead (vocal score) 37/6 





Festival Mass (Msa glagolskaja) (vocal score) 27/- 
Sinfonietta (pocket score) - - : 9/- 
Children’s Rhymes (Rikadia) - - — 


(Other orchestral works are available on hire) 


UNIVERSAL EDITION 


(ALFRED A. KALMUS) 

















24 Great Pulteney Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GERrard 5203 4 
1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1955 
open daily QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 

; of whose personal attention you are assured Dinners only 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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The new model TK 12 

Grundig Tape Recorder 
was made for people like 
YOU—people who would 
rather have silence than 
music imperfectly 
reproduced. 


This TK12 records and reproduces music—from solo to full chorus or. 
orchestra—with a fidelity that must be heard to be believed. The reason 
for this is that its frequency range (50 to 12,000 c.p.s.) is so great that 
all audible sound is comfortably within its compass. 

You don’t have to be “mechanically minded” to use the Grundig TK 
12. Push-button controls, a magic-eye tuning device and an automatic 
stop makes its operation a simple matter. Track-buttons show you 
which track has been used, and an illuminated indicator shows you what 
point the recording has reached. Tapes can te kept for replay, or used 


over and over again. 
GRUNDIG GRUNDIG 


TK12 2-SPEED 
"eae TAPE RECORDER 


PRICE 95 GNS. PRICE 70 GNS. 
(less microphone.) (less microphone.) 
Frequency range 40 to Ribbon Microphone 
14,000 c.p.s. GRM 1Z 12} GNS. 

— Wide range Ribbon Pynamic Microphone 
Microphone 12 GNS, GDM 5Z 6} GNS. 





Most Radio, Music and Photographic Dealers stock Grundig. Ask for a 
demonstration or write to: 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. OP. 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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